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Advertising Bulletin 





No. 1 


This inside cover space will be . seen 
monthly by over 40,000 live, wide-awake 
readers, interested in everything that per- 
tains to the work of the stenographer or 
office worker. 


An advertisement on this page will be read 
by at least ten thousand progressive, able 
school men—proprietors and teachers of 
private business colleges, teachers in com- 
mercial high schools and others interested 
in the purchasing of office and school 
supplies. : 


This space is now open for contract. If 
you are interested, write immediately for 
full particulars. Advertising rates increase 
38% on September 1; but all contracts 
made prior to that date will be good for 
one year at the present rate. 


ROWLAND W. JOLLY, Advertising Manager 


The Gregg Writer 
24 East 28th St., New York 
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How Much is a Stenographer Worth? 
By George A. Ricker 
[Rerarntep rrom System, Fesrvary, 1916. ] 


OT long ago a stenographer who 

N had been in our employ some 

time came to me and asked for 

an increase in salary. We were paying 
her fifteen dollars a week. 

I was sincerely anxious to give her all 
she was worth, so I suggested she take a 
test which would reveal her ability. She 
agreed. I gave her three tests which we 
have adopted for stenographers. Instead 
of her being worth fifteen dollars a week 
or more, the tests showed that she was 
worth only nine dollars. I showed her 
the results, and told her frankly why we 
could not afford to pay her more. She 
saw my side, and declared she wanted to 
do her best to improve. 

She did so. To-day she is earning, and 
getting, eighteen dollars a week. 

I was able in this case to determine 
just what was a fair rate of payment 
by comparing the employee's ability with 
fixed standards. We have made a study 
of stenographic work in our office, and 


have set standards of pay and per- 
formance. We find that this method 
protects us against overpaying. It also 


gives employees an incentive to become as 
efficient as the standard and receive salaries 
in accordance. 

Having a basis of accurate knowledge 
of this sort, many problems have solved 
themselves for us. I am sure a descrip- 
tion of what we have done will prove 
helpful, even though our actual standards 
may perhaps prove valueless to others. 
The principles used in setting these stand- 
ards can be used equally well anywhere. 

Our dictation consists mostly of long 
technical reports. Quite often a report 
will require a week’s dictation, and when 
typed may cover two hundred pages. It 
used to be a wild guess, after dictating a 
report, when the typing would be com- 
pleted. Clients would inquire by tele- 
phone when they could expect their re- 
ports, but we could not give safe estimates. 

Questioning some of the stenographers, 
I found they had no accurate ideas about 
the time it took to do work. 

“How many words in the dictation just 


I asked one stenographer, 
She could 


given out?” 
after a morning's dictation. 
give no answer. 

My questions gradually worked them- 
selves out in my own head, and I made 
studies which resulted in a practicable plan 
for standardizing our stenographic depart- 


ment. The following factors were easily 
obtainable : 
1. Average number of words in a type- 
RS c4:N0e- dane eccidcconvavednsbake 12 
2. Average number of lines to a type- 
Pe vivtepeeee ccctedhnestuteanne 26 
3. Average number of stenographic 
pages to a typewritten page.............. 2 
4. Average speed typewriting (words 
EE, dc xencuwnban¥ ees isis tiacene den 60 


5. Average time required to typewrite 
GRD PRD CUIMNES) oo oc ccccccccccsoessete 

Interruptions sometimes occurred dur- 
ing dictation. This made it impossible for 
us to estimate the time required to type- 
write from the time consumed in dictating. 
The obvious method, therefore, was to 
count the number of stenographic pages 
in the dictation, calculate the number of 
typewritten pages this would make, and 
from that figure the time required for 
transcription. 

Suppose a given dictation covered 
seventy stenographic pages. Then from 
the figures given above, it is apparent that 
this would make thirty-five typewritten 
pages. The time for transcribing this 
number of pages would be one hundred 
and seventy-five minutes, or approxi- 
mately three hours. 

This method of reckoning is now stand- 
ard in our offices, and proves satisfactory 
to ourselves and our stenographers. It is 
like a railroad timetable: Stenographers 
have so much ground to cover at fixed 
speeds, and they can schedule the time 
of their arrival. This is a convenience to 
ourselves, and a source of considerable 
satisfaction to the stenographers in main- 
taining a certain standard of proficiency. 

The tabulation of typewriting speeds 
for various stenographers led naturally to 
the question: When is a stenographer pro- 
ficient ? 

The system of shorthand a stenographer 
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uses is immaterial, I think, so long as she 
takes notes at the speed I dictate and 
transcribes them with reasonable accu- 
racy. Speed is obtained, not from the 
system of shorthand used so much as from 
keeping the characters as small as possible, 
especially under nervous strain, and mak- 
ing each character legible. 

We have two fixed requirements for our 
stenographers: First, they must use pens 
instead of pencils, for a pencil is a poor 
substitute for the ever-sharp pen point; 
second, they must operate the typewriter 
by the touch system, for this adds much 
to their speed. 

To determine when a stenographer is 
proficient, I had first to establish a stand- 
ard of one hundred per cent proficiency. 
No better standard appealed to me than 
the test requiring sixty words per minute 
for fifteen consecutive minutes without 
error. I established a typewriting speed 
of sixty words a minute, therefore, as my 
standard of proficiency. 

I had often observed that stenographers 
handle certain kinds of material more 
quickly than others. For instance, it 
seemed to take them longer to transcribe 
entirely new matter, than something they 
were familiar with. This was interesting- 
ly proved to be the case from the varying 
typewriting speeds on the following tests: 

1. Speed while typewriting from _ steno- 
graphic notes; 

2. Speed while typewriting from straight 
printed copy; 

3. Speed while typewriting the special sen- 
tence, “Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their party.” 

Our three tests furnish us a measure of 
the productive effectiveness of stenog- 
raphers. Periodical tests enable us to ob- 
serve increased proficiency. For the stand- 
ard, or one hundred per cent proficiency, 
we pay eighteen dollars a week. 

I had occasion some time ago, because 
of some additional copying work, to em- 
ploy an extra stenographer. A young 
man very much in need of employment 
was sent to me by a friend, with the re- 
quest that if possible I give him work. 

The applicant said he could use a type- 
writer. I offered to pay him at the rate 
of one cent per minute for his services, on 
a basis of forty words per minute. At the 


end of the day I counted the words in the 
report which he had been copying. Mul- 
tiplying the number of words on a page by 
the number of pages he had transcribed, I 
calculated he had earned, instead of $4.80 
for the day’s work, only $1.10. He was 
well pleased and thanked me for the op- 
portunity to work. Since the amount of 
work he turned out was worth only $1.10 
to me, we were both satisfied. For sev- 
eral days he kept busy, but he never earned 
more than $1.60. 

This is simply a typical case. It shows 
how our standardization of the steno- 
graphic department results in economic 
operation. It completely satisfies our 
stenographers, who are paid for what they 
do, and know it. 


oOo 
The Editor’s Busy Month 


N July 2d, the editor took part, as 
Q chairman, in the Memorial Exer- 
cises in connection with the unveil- 
ing of a boulder bearing a tablet to the 
memory of Elbert and Alice Hubbard at 
the Roycrofters’ convention at East Au- 
rora, N. Y. A large gathering of people 
from all parts of the country, many of 
them world famous, attended the meetings. 
On July 13th, the editor gave an address 
on “Making Shorthand Teaching Efficient” 
to the shorthand teachers attending the 
Summer Normal Course at Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston; and on July 18th he made 
some suggestions about shorthand teach- 
ing to the Shorthand Methods class at 
Columbia University, New York. 

On July 20th he had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the entire assembly of students 
and Normal School students of the famous 
Rochester Business Institute, on “Success 
Principles in Shorthand Teaching and 
Practice”; in the afternoon he explained 
the features of the Revised Manual to the 
shorthand Normal classes. 

Next day, July 21, he reached Chicago, 
where he was greeted by over 150 short- 
hand teachers, representing thirty-three 
states—assembled at the Gregg School 
Summer Normal. Back to the classroom 
for two weeks—joy! 
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President Wilson Addressing West Point Graduates 





The address given by President Wilson on this occasion will be printed in shorthand in 
the Gregg Writer. The first plates of the series (eight in all) are given on the following 
pages. 


In the foreground, directly below the platform on which President Wilson is standing, is 
Charles L. Swem, the President’s personal stenographer. 
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President Wilson’s Address = ves Point Graduates—June 13, 
1916—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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President Wilson’s Address to West Point Graduates—I] 
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President Wilson’s Address to West Point Graduates—III 
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Convention of the Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 
(Continued from the July Gregg Writer) 


Thursday Evening 


HE Thursday evening session was 
| held in the auditorium of the Cen- 
tral High School building, with a 
large audience in attendance. The Central 
and South High School orchestras, assisted 
by the Central High School Glee Club, de- 
lighted the audience with several musical 
numbers. 
Mr. John R. Gregg, of New York, gave 
a most inspiring address on “The Advan- 
tages to be Derived from the General Use 
of Shorthand.” After a brief sketch of the 
history of shorthand he made an earnest 
plea for the general use of shorthand for 
nearly all the purposes for which ordinary 
longhand is now used. In support of this 
he gave some impressive figures as to the 
saving of time and labor that this would 
effect in a large business organization. This 
would amount to many millions of hours a 
year. As an educational factor alone the 
general use of shorthand would be of in- 
calculable benefit to the world. Mr. Gregg 
recounted his own struggles as a small 
boy in a little north of Ireland village 
school, and told how the study of short- 
hand had awakened and helped develop 
his mental faculties. Modestly though he 
pictured himself, his hearers were aware 
that they were listening to the words of 
one who has had a remarkable career and 
is to-day the foremost figure in the short- 
hand world. He told.in an interesting way 
the story of Charles L. Swem from the 
time when a boy of fifteen he took up the 
study of shorthand in night school until 
at the age of twenty he became the per- 
sonal stenographer to the President of the 
United States, at a salary of $2,500 a 
year. He closed his address with a warm 
tribute to the excellent work done in the 
shorthand departments of both the public 
and private schools of the Twin Cities. 
The closing number of the evening was 
an address by Mr. J. S. Knox, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who was entirely at home in his 
subject, “Personality and How to Acquire 
It.” He discussed some of the qualities 
necessary in the development of person- 
ality, among which are health, character, 


honesty, tact, courage, initiative, enthusi- 
asm, and purpose. 


Friday Morning 


The second day of the convention opened 
with a delightful half-hour’s program ren- 
dered by the Central High School Glee 
Club. 

The first topic, “Best Methods of Char- 
acter Training,” was led by Mr. C. E. 
Lowder, of Minneapolis. Character is the 
real foundation of success in any line of 
human endeavor. The sources of char- 
acter training are the home, the church, 
the school, and the business world. In 
teaching any subject we are fashioning 
character. There is danger of the pupil 
making a crutch of the teacher and of the 
teacher making a cripple of the student. 
We must help the student to help himself. 
He must stand alone. What we are as 
teachers is constantly trying to reproduce 
itself in the lives of those about us. This 
subject was further discussed by Mr. D. L. 
Hunt, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Mr. L. M. 
Wold, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Mr. 
H. J. Holm, of Chicago. 

The general subject, “The Teachers’ 
Greatest Problems,” was under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Annie S. Greenwood, of 
Valley City, North Dakota. According 
to Mrs. Greenwood’s ideas, the teachers’ 
greatest problems are an understanding of 
the student’s apperceptive base and an 
adaptation of new material to that base; 
the cultivation and inspiration of correct 
habit formation; the proper division of the 
teacher’s time, energy and interests for the 
best good of the school and the community. 
Others who discussed this subject were 
Miss Margaret Taylor, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Miss Lena A. Vogt, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Miss Lillian C. Fowler, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Mr. C,. E. 
Ball, of Mankato, Minnesota. 


Friday Afternoon 


The President, Mr. E. B. Lyons, was 
scheduled for the “Annual Address” as the 
first number on the Friday afternoon pro- 
gram. Mr. Lyons departed from the stereo- 
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typed address and gave a pithy five-min- 
ute talk, which was warmly received. 

“Oral English for Commercial Students” 
was presented by Mr. C. W. Boardman, 
Central High School, Minneapolis. Eng- 
lish is a tool with which people may ex- 
press themselves convincingly, logically 
and coherently in ordinary, everyday lan- 
guage. The aims in teaching oral English 
are to lead students to ask and answer 
questions ; join in conversation with others ; 
discuss a given proposition clearly, courte- 
ously and persuasively. He touched upon 
the subject matter to be included in such a 
course and the value of this material in 
training students to become effective, effi- 
cient individuals and good citizens. 

Mr. J. C. Thomson, Auditor of North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, fol- 
lowed with a fifteen-minute talk on the 
“School for Bank Employees.” He enum- 
erated some of the qualities demanded by 
banking concerns, such as alertness, in- 
itiative, and adaptability, and said that 
young men must first make good as clerks 
and afterwards as executives. A _ high 
standard of efficiency is necessary for the 
higher positions, and banking institutions 
recognizing this need, are endeavoring to 
meet it by furnishing special instruction to 
their employees. He told of an organiza- 
tion among the banks of Minneapolis 
through which bank employees may obtain 
advanced education along banking lines. 

This interesting talk was followed by a 
most uplifting and inspiring address on the 
subject, “What Is Worth While,” delivered 
by Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis. He declared that 
there never was a time when the world 
was so dissatisfied with the way it gets its 
work done as now, and never a time when 
the world’s work was so well done. We 
are thinking about better organization, bet- 
ter system, better preparation. It is worth 
while to raise the standard of fitness, and 
prevocational work is one means by which 
this may be accomplished. Into this course 
may be put some of the activities from 
the commercial world, such as typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and the use of the adding 
machine. He stated his opinion that a 
one year’s course in business college is 
worth a four-years’ course in high school 
and that the commercial school standard 
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should be raised so as to require two years 
of vocational training beyond the eighth 
grade. It is also worth while to raise 
the standard of teaching in the commercial 
school and to improve the equipment. 

A thirty-minute talk on “Developing 
Efficient Typing” was given by Mr. E. G. 
Wiese, of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, New York, who recently spent some 
time in Stanford University studying psy- 
chology in its relation to typewriting. 
Mental control and muscular control must 
co-ordinate. In order to eliminate hesita- 
tion in writing the operator must know the 
keyboard from every angle. Mr. Wiese 
advocates much mental practice aside from 
actual work at the machine. He presented 
a series of finger exercises designed to 
develop muscular control, and closed with 
a demonstration showing not speed, but 
control. 

The next number on the program, “Who 
Knows What? A Surprise,” proved to be 
a delightful half hour with four Civil War 
veterans. A moving, patriotic address was 
given by one of the number, and this was 
followed by several songs, patriotic and 
humorous in character. 


Friday Evening 


The West Hotel, Minneapolis, was 
selected for the banquet, which was served 
at 7:30 in one of the attractive dining 
rooms. This was followed by a number 
of sparkling after-dinner talks with the 
genial and witty president, Mr. E. B. 
Lyons, as toastmaster. The principal ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. W. A. Nolan, 
humorist, and Mr. A. H. Cross, optimist, 
both of Minneapolis. Other speakers were 
Mr. B. F. Williams, of Des Moines, Iowa; 
Miss Lena A. Vogt, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Mr. G. W. Brown, of Kankakee, 
Illinois; Mr. John R. Gregg, of New 
York, and Mr. H. C. Spillman, of New 
York. 


Saturday Morning 


The closing day’s program was opened 
with an address by Mr. H. C. Spillman 
on the subject, “Seeing What We Look 
For.” Mr. Spillman discussed some of 


the misconceptions of success. One of 
these is money. A rich man cannot buy 
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with money many things which he can 
have without it. To be possessed of a 
fortune is desirable, but to be possessed 
by one is the master curse. Success is not 
a matter of location. The city of hap- 
piness is a state of mind. Another mis- 
conception is that success is a matter of 
perfection. Success is not measured in 
terms of completeness, but in terms of the 
ideal.. 

“Demonstration Work in Typewriting”’ 
was the next topic on the program. This 
was presented by Miss Adelaide Hakes, 
of Minneapolis, who with six of her pupils 
demonstrated the work actually done in 
her classroom in the Minneapolis Busi- 
ness College. She stated that from the 
first she seeks to develop cadence and 
rhythm in typewriting and gives one or two 
drills each week on rhythm practice. She 
illustrated her remarks by a demonstra- 
tion of some of these drills. The six oper- 
ators then wrote from copy for one min- 
ute with the following results: 65 words, 
67 words, 71 words, 72 words, 74 words, 
74 words, all without error. 

The closing session was assigned to the 
publishers. “Should Office Training Be 
Taught?” was discussed by Mr. L. C. 
Rusmisel, of Manhattan, Kansas. He em- 
phasized the importance of proper equip- 
ment and his belief that this subject 
should be omitted if it cannot be handled 
satisfactorily. 

“Advancement in Business Training” 
was the subject of Mr. Carl C. Marshall, 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa. He differentiated 
between the high school and the com- 
mercial school, the high school being an 
educational institution and the commercial 
a training institution. 

Mr. John R. Gregg spoke on “How 
Efficient Should a Stenographer Be?” 


Business men have been quick to appreciate 
the value of the stenographer, and they are 
largely responsible for the stenographer’s 
development into one of the most important 
factors in a modern business organization. 







LOVE to lose myself in other men’s minds. When I am not walking, | 
am reading—lI cannot sit and think; books think for me. 
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The efficient stenographer becomes ac- 
quainted with the policy of the house, 
studies his employer's way of handling 
problems through correspondence, and is 
thus able with only a few instructions to 
write letters which have the personal touch 
which the head of the firm himself would 
give to a dictated letter. The capable 
stenographer in any line must keep step 
with the progress of the moment not only 
in office appliances and technical details, 
but in everything relating to business. First 
in importance in the stenographer’s train- 
ing comes a thorough mastery of the tools 
of his trade—shorthand, typewriting, and 
English. The general qualifications which 
are indispensable are: commonsense; an 
ambition to give real service; the ability to 
keep the affairs of the business to himself; 
a desire faith in the work; 
honesty and loyalty. The stenographer 
who possesses all these qualities will be 
able to do work which is eminently satis- 
factory to his employer and himself, and 
will have earned the right to the title 
efficient. 


to succeed; 


Saturday Afternoon 


The noon luncheon was followed by the 
election of officers and the selection of the 
place of meeting and a short business ses- 
sion. Mr. G. A. Gruman expressed the ap- 
preciation of the private commercial 
schools for the hearty co-operation of the 
high school commercial teachers through- 
out the preparation for and during the 
convention. Mr. L. M. Wold moved that 
a vote of thanks be extended to the Min- 
neapolis schools for the courtesy, the hos- 
pitality, and the fellowship which had 
made the convention such a splendid suc- 
cess. 

The convention closed with four hours 
of recreation, an automobile ride viewing 
the Minneapolis parks, driveways, and 
lakes, Minnehaha Falls, Fort Snelling, and 
places of interest in St. Paul, including a 
visit to the State Capitol building. 





——) 





—Charles Lamb. 
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you help yourself 


Practice Work in Typewriting 

FIND a very good method for type- 
] writing practice is to take a letter and 

copy it carefully so that there are no 
mistakes in it and then keep writing the 
same letter right over this first copy as 
many times as you can write it without 
making a mistake. By this method an er- 
ror may be easily detected as it shows up 
very plainly. This simple plan has helped 
me to become a more accurate typist and I 
find that I have, at the same time, pushed 
up my speed several notches.—Adelaide 
Blackiston, New Albany, Ind. 


Filling in Form Letters 

When filling in names and addresses in 
form letters, I found that my fingers be- 
came sore from turning the roller so much, 
turning each sheet of paper separately in 
the machine. I found that by pulling the 
finished sheet partly out of the machine 
and inserting the next before removing the 
remainder of the first sheet, the sec- 
ond sheet was brought into place as the 
first sheet was taken out. This not only 
saved the wear on my fingers, but it in- 
creased my speed in getting the letters in 
the proper place in the machine. A little 
practice will enable an operator to insert 
a sheet at almost exactly the place it 
should go without touching the roller with 
the hands.—Lucy Morse, Polytechnic, 
Mont. 

A Hint on the Development of Typewriting 

Speed 

The typewriting student should work 

systematically through the shorthand 


manual when trying for speed, as it con- 
tains a large percentage of words which 
will be met with in actual practice, and 
therefore facility in operating these will 
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Idea Exchange 


Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language. By helping others, 
If you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way 
of doing your work, “ pass it on” for the benefit of others. 
Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 
a twelve-months’ extension of their subscription 
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materially increase the speed and at the 
same time leave more leisure for operat- 
ing the complicated and technically difi- 
cult words. The wordsigns, phrases, and 
vocabulary words should be given special 
attention. The prefixes and suffixes also 
should receive a fair amount of practice.— 


Arthur Whitfield, Liverpool, England. 


Prolonging the Life of Carbon Paper and Type- 
writer Ribbons 

A good way for lengthening the useful- 
ness of carbon paper is by drawing the 
reverse side across a hot stove pipe or 
radiator. A worn typewriter ribbon treated 
in the same way gives excellent results. 
Take an old, worn-out ribbon and slowly 
pass it by a hot stove; the heat will cause 
the unused carbon to melt and distribute 
itself evenly over the entire width of the 
ribbon.— William E. Levey, Washington, 
D. C. 


Keeping the Safe Combination Handy 

I have recently been intrusted with the 
combination of our film vault. It is an 
old and difficult combination with many 
turns to the right and left. 

At first I wrote the combination on a 
slip of paper, but that became misplaced 
easily; then I wrote the combination in a 
pocket notebook, but in changing suits I 
would sometimes leave the memorandum 
book home. 

I finally conceived the idea of writing 
the combination numbers in small short- 
hand characters on the wall adjacent to 
the vault. Now, all I have to do is to go 
to the vault, start twirling the combina- 
tion, glance occasionally on the wall where 
the combination numbers are written, and 
open the safe. Of course, no one in the 
office knows that the combination is there, 
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but to further safeguard it I have written 
the letters and directions of the combina- 
tion in reverse order.—Harry Wellington, 


Chicago, Il. 
A Time-Saving Device 


During my spare time I always find 
something to do that will save time later 
on when there is lack of time. One of 
these schemes is to take all the regular 
letterheads and place them in one pile, and 
an equal number of yellow copying sheets 
in another. Then I make a third pile, tak- 
ing one white sheet from the first pile, then 
one yellow sheet from the second, and then 
another white, then another yellow, and 
so on until both piles are exhausted. I 
think this is very helpful as the typist 
has both kinds of paper, arranged correct- 
ly, in one stack, and especially where there 
is lack of room for two stacks of paper.— 
J. Marion Green, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


An Interesting Way to Spend an Afternoon 


What I have found to be a most inter- 
esting, and instructive plan, is to spend an 
afternoon or so at the New York Public 
Library, going through the Beale Short- 
hand Collection. Some of the finest short- 
hand and typewriting literature in exist- 
ence is a part of this collection. 

This should appeal to the stenographers 
in New York and it should suggest to 
stenographers in other localities the ad- 
visability of looking up the nearest short- 
hand collection—Abraham L. Schwartz, 
New York City. 


Cabinet for Typewriting Exercises 


As a teacher of about forty typewriting 
students in a high school commercial 
course, I used to be caused considerable 
trouble and waste of time in sorting out 
each individual student’s lesson sheets 
which he handed in to me to be passed 
upon. As I graded the lessons only once 
a week, one can imagine what a “mess” of 
papers forty students could pile up on my 
desk in that time. 

I determined to remedy this unsyste- 
matic arrangement and adopted this plan. 
I made a cabinet from one-half inch lum- 
ber with inside measurements as follows: 
height, eighteen inches; width, nineteen 
inches; and depth, eleven inches. I di- 
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vided this up the middle and put in twenty 
shelves on each side. These shelves were 
made of three-sixteenths inch lumber and 
were placed so that a nine-sixteenths inch 
space was left between each shelf. Thus 
the twenty shelves on each side took up 
fifteen inches of the total inside height of 
the cabinet. The remaining three-inch 
space was left at the bottom for storing 
supplies, etc., while above I had forty 
compartments, each the width and length 
of a sheet of typewriting paper and large 
enough to hold two or three weeks “handed 
in” work if necessary. These were num- 
bered consecutively from one to forty and 
each student given his own compartment. 

I have been using this device for some 
time, and I know it to be practical. The 
pupils take a great deal of pride in keep- 
ing their exercises neatly arranged in their 
own compartment. The greatest advan- 
tage lies in the fact that any particular 
student’s work for the week is instantly 
available.—Alvin G. Mathews, Salem, 


Ind. 


The Scratch Pad for Taking Telegrams 


It is a good plan to have a scratch pad 
always close at hand for the taking of an 
occasional telegram. If you are called 
upon to take a telegram while in the midst 
of your transcribing, you need not dis- 
turb your notebook, but you can use the 
pad instead. Besides being a convenience 
for yourself, this plan does away with the 
possibility of your forgetting to write the 
telegram immediately after the machine is 
clear, as would probably be the case if it 
were written at the end of your regular 
notes. I always paste the scratch pad in 
the notebook so that I will have a record 


of the telegram—Aug. A. Cowling, 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
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A Chart of the Alphabet 


NUMBER of teachers have asked 
A us to reprint the charts of the al- 

phabet some time before the pres- 
ent volume of the Gregg Writer is com- 
pleted—and this is our last chance. These 
charts are popular with many teachers be- 
cause they give the students a bird's-eye 
view of the system which he can get in no 
other way. The chart has been adapted 
by different teachers to blackboard drills, 
tests, and class recitations. The following 
is an interesting and helpful exercise: 

1. Take a sheet of typewriting paper and 
fold it across so that it will be about the size 
of a page of this magazine. (The double thick- 
ness secured by folding will prevent the short- 
hand forms showing through, as will be the 
case if a single sheet of thin paper is used.) 

2. Bring the paper down so that the head- 
ings of the different columns are exposed but 
not the shorthand forms. 

3. Proceed to fill out the blanks under each 
column heading. Afterwards compare the re- 
sult with the chart, and make a notation of 
omissions for special practice. 

If you follow this plan until you can fill 
out the columns with absolute accuracy, 
you will find that you have a ready grasp 
on all the leading principles of the system. 
In this way the rules and principles are 
mentally pigeon-holed and indexed. 


© 


Theory Questions Answered 


Question. Is it possible to distinguish 
between sh and ch? 

Answer. This distinction is provided 
for by the use of the oblique dash for zh. 
This may be used in words like azure, 
rouge, garage. In practical work it will 
be seldom found necessary to make this 
distinction except in foreign words or un- 
usual proper names. 

Question. How do you write vote, de- 


vote and their derivatives? 


Answer. The following shorthand forms 


answer this question. 


/ } ) ) 
A a a — 
Key : Vote, voter, devote, devotee. 
Question. Are the endings zes and ses 
written in the same way? 
Answer. No. Note the following: 
ae ES 
—y =— TT 7 7 J j 
Key: Misses, mixes; fizzes, fixes; 
bosses, boxes. 
Question. Please give a list of words 


in which the diphthong J is expressed by 
the large unbroken circle. 

Answer. This applies to the following 
and their derivatives: 


? 
Co c 7 A -/ 
“ . o ss 
4 OC C2 CO : ify 
Key: My, might, quite, life, lively, 
idea, ideal, item, identity, identify. 


Question. Please explain the reason for 
using the aspirate and vowel marks in the 


words given in paragraph 131 in the 
Manual. 
Answer. The following shorthand forms 


will make this point clear: 


Yeo << « « ; ed 7s “ “, 
: 3 
C . 
f j 
c c d ra , z Z > » 
Key: I, hay; of, awe, owe, hoe; 


why, high; yes, 
world, woo. 


vou, who; use, hue; ye; 


agree, yea; war, woe, 
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Reviewing the Text-Book 

VEN an expert cannot afford not to 
EK review the fundamental principles 

of his system, so it is self-evident 
that a constant review of the text-book 
is essential for everyone who wishes to 
write good shorthand. It is not always 
possible to have someone dictate thc 
words in each lesson, as has so often been 
suggested. Here is a scheme that one can 
work out alone: 

Make a typewritten list of the longhand 
words in each lesson. It is easier not to 
write the words in column form. Head 
each group, “Lesson I,” “Lesson II,” ete. 
The whole set will take about fifteen 
sheets of ordinary typewriting paper, and 
these sheets may be riveted together for 
convenience. Take one lesson each day. 
Write the shorthand forms for each word; 
then read them back, and if there is any 
doubt as to any form, refer to the text- 
book. After going through all the lessons 
and the vocabulary in this way once, and 
marking “1”’ after each lesson, start over 
again and repeat in this way indefinitely, 
each time indicating the number of times 
reviewed. It is also a good plan to repeat 
the rules that apply in different sets of 
words. For example, in the lesson on the 
omission of vowels, give the rules before 
writing the words. 

This review takes but a few minutes 
each day, but should be done regularly 
and with concentration. 

—Martha Wellington, Bennington, Ver- 


mont. 
oO 


A Stenographer’s Day’s Work 


ERE is one stenographer’s sched- 
ule for an average day’s work: 


8:25 Arrive at office. 

8:30 Dust desk, clean typewriter. 

8:45 Date notebook, sharpen pencils, get 
supplies, stationery, etc. 

9:00 Called for dictation. 


10—12 Transcribe letters and make necessary 
records from correspondence. 

12—1 Luncheon hour. 

1—2 Called to report conference in man- 
ager’s office. 

2—3 Reading back parts of conference, 
making corrections, interlineations, and 
other changes from dictation. 

3—4:30 Transcribing report. 
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4:30 Called to take telegrams and several 
important memos. 

4:30—5 Going over letters written by a new 
stenographer, checking addresses, in- 
dicating corrections, etc., before letters 

to the manager for signature. 

5:00 The end of an average day’s work. 


What do you do in an average day? 
Outline a day’s work according to the 
plan given above. Tell us just what you 
do in one day. Select a day in which the 
work is as varied and interesting as pos- 
sible and write down just what really 
happens. Be sure to give your name and 
address and the line of business with 
which you are connected. You may com- 
ment on the schedule if you desire, but 
this is not essential. A copy of the revised 
edition of the Gregg Shorthand Dictionary 
will be sent to each of the ten readers 
whose schedules are accepted. The names 
of the winners and the schedule given first 
place will be printed in the November 
Gregg Writer. If you prefer, your name 
will not be used in connection with your 


contribution. 


Books of Interest to Commercial 
Teachers 


She following list of published sur- 


veys and other recent items on busi- 

ness education and vocational guid- 
ance was prepared by Mr. David H. 
O’Keefe at the request of the Business 
Education Department of the N. E. A.: 

Allinson, May—The Public Schools and 
Women in office service, 187 pages, Dept. of 
Research of Women’s Educational & Industrial 
Union, Boston, Mass., 1914. 

Ayres, Leonard P.—The Public Schools of 
Springfield, Ill. Educational Section of the 
Springfield Survey; 152 pages; Russell Sage 
Foundation, Division of Education, 130 E. 22d 
St., New York City, 1914. 

Education Dept., State of N. Y.—Survey of 
Schools of Buffalo. 203 pages, 1916, free. 

Education Dept., State of N. Y.—Bulletin 
616, Comm. Education in N. Y. State, 1916, 50 
pages, free. 

Gowin, Enoch Burton & Wheatley, William 
Alonzo—Occupations, a text-book in Vocational 
Guidance. 351 pages, Ginn & Co., New York, 
1916. 

Harper, Jane R.—A Survey of Opportunities 
for Vocational Education in and near Phila- 
delphia. 138 pages, Public Education Associa- 
tion, 1015 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
1915, 25c. 

Institute for Public Service—High Spots in 
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New York Schools, 127 mee 1916, Institute 
for Public Service, New York, 25c. 

Lambert, Marcus B.—The Civil Service as a 
Career. 8 pages, The Students Aid Committee, 
High School Teachers Association, 25 Jeffer- 
son Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 5c. 

Leonard, Robert J.—Indiana University 
Studies. A Study of the People of Indiana and 
their occupations for the purposes of vocational 
education. 143 pages, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind., 50c. 

New York State Shorthand Reporters’ Assn. 
—Bibliography of a Shorthand Library free 
for the asking. David H. O'Keefe, Librarian, 
179 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Reed, Anna Y.—Seattle Children in School 
and in Industry. 103 pages, Board of School 
Directors, Seattle, Wash., 1915, free. 

Report of Minneapolis Survey for Vocational 
Education, Bulletin No. 21, Jan. 1, 1916. 697 
pages, 1916, National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, 1440 W. 42d St. 
New York City. 

Stevens, Bertha M.—Commercial Work and 
Training for Girls, 289 pages, The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1915, $1.15. 

Stevens, Bertha M.—Cleveland Education 
Survey. Boys and Girls in Commercial Work. 
181 pages. The Survey Committee of the 
Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, 1913, 25c. 

Famer apy Frank V.—Report on Commercial 
Education. ages, The Committee on School 
Inquiry ML of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, New York, 1912. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

U. S. Bureau of Education—Bulletin 1913, 
No. 35, Whole No. 545, Compiled by the Uni- 
versity High School, Chicago, 104 pages, Wash- 
ington Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1913. 

U. S. Bureau of Education.—Vocational 
Guidance age a 31 mimeographed 
pages, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C., 1916, free. 

Vocation Bureau of Boston.—Vocation for 
Boys. The Vocation Bureau of Boston, 6 Bea- 
con St., Boston, lic. 

Vocation Office for Girls, Bulletin No. 3, Vo- 
cations for Boston Girls. Stenography & 
Typewriting. Trade Education League, 6 
Beacon St., Boston, 1911. 10c. 

Weaver, E. W.—Accountancy and the Busi- 
ness Profession. 16 pages, Students Aid Com- 
mittee, High School Teachers Association, 25 
Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn. 

Weaver, E. W.—Choosin 
cular of Information for 
Teachers Association, New 
28 pages. 

Weaver, E. W.—Profitable Vocations for 
Girls. 212 pages. A. S. Barnes Co., New York, 
1913, T5c. 


a Career, A Cir- 
s. Hi School 
ork City, 1909, 


Weaver, E. W. and Byler J. Frank.—Profit- 
able Vocations for Boys. 282 A. S. 
Barnes Co., New York, 71915, $1.00. 

Williams, Rev. Geo. H.—Careers for Our 
Sons, a practical handbook to the professions 
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and commercial life, 4th ed. rev. & enl. 565 
pages, Adam & Charles Black, London, 1914. 

Women in Office Work. Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston, $1.25. 


oOo 
Practice, the Magic Key 


ANY shorthand teachers have 
M adopted the practice of writing 
on the board in shorthand any 
message which they wish to impress par- 
ticularly upon the minds of their advanced 
shorthand students. Other teachers dic- 
tate a message as part of a regular class 
exercise. Either of these methods is cer- 
tainly a tactful and effective way of driv- 
ing home a truth. 
The following selections are taken from 
a shorthand blackboard message written 
by William J. O’Brien, Hillhouse Evening 
High School, New Haven, Connecticut: 


Let us make this new year memorable in our 
lives. Let us determine that we will work 
harder if possible than we have ever worked 
before. Let us strive during the remaining 
weeks to do our very best, and when the end is 
reached we will all be surprised, I am sure, to 
learn how well that best has been. 

Let us take for our class motto the word 
practice. Practice makes perfect in all under- 
takings, but in no one thing is this truer than 
in the study of shorthand. We will reach the 
goal of our ambition if we practice; otherwise, 
we will not. Is your interest live and your 
ambition keen? Are you willing to practice, 
practice, practice? If you are, your task is 
one-half completed now. The goal is in view.” 
I can only help you if you will practice. 

Practice is the magic key that will unlock 
for you the wonderful treasures in the study 
of Gregg Shorthand, the beautiful symbols 
which will enable us to record human speech, 
to place before posterity ideas, — of 
thought, pearls of precious wisdom, t were 
it not for the Winged Art would be lost for- 
ever. 

Is the prize worthy of your best efforts? 
Who dare say that it is not? 


Surely there can be no better watch- 
word for a shorthand student than “Prac- 


tice.” 000 
ee 
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Department of Business Education, National Education Ass’n 


HE fifty-fourth annual meeting of 

I the National Education Association 

was a noteworthy event from the 
standpoint of attendance, interest, and the 
variety and general excellence of the pro- 
grams. For the first time in many years 
the N. E. A. met in New York City and 
the local teachers threw themselves whole- 
heartedly into plans for the entertainment 
of their guests. 

The attendance at the sessions of the 
Department of Business Education in- 
cluded commercial educators from all parts 
of the country and from every line of com- 
mercial work. The subjects included ac- 
counting, penmanship, economics, business 
English, typewriting, and office practice 
for accountants, and a commendable de- 
parture from the usual line of subjects— 
a paper by the librarian of a large busi- 
ness organization. The speeches were of 
more than usual interest and many addi- 
tional points of value were brought out in 
the full discussion which followed each 
paper. 

The Tuesday morning program con- 
sisted of the following: 

Fundamental Aims in the Teaching of Com- 
mercial Subjects: W. E. Bartholomew, Inspec- 
tor of Commercial Education, State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 

The Teaching of Penmanshi 
High Schools: UHorace G. Healey, 
Business Journal, New York, N. Y. 

The Teaching of Typewriting in the Business 
High School: Frederick R. Beygrau, Instruc- 
tor in Typewriting, High School of Commerce, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Organization of a Business-Practice 
and Office-Routine Course and How to Make 
It a Success in Business High Schools: Mr. 
W. J. McCarty, Director, Business Practice 
Department, Packard Commercial School, New 
York, N. Y. 

The question of published reports of 
the business education surveys which have 
been conducted in different cities was 
greeted with great enthusiasm. Mr. David 
H. O'Keefe volunteered to prepare a list 
of these surveys and other recent items of 
special interest to business teachers. Copies 
of this list were distributed to those pres- 
ent at the Thursday morning session. At 
the request of several teachers the com- 
plete list is being published in this issue 


in Business 
Editor, 


of the Gregg Writer. It may be found on 
page 642. 

At the Thursday morning session the 
program was as follows: 

Economics in the Commercial High School: 
C. A. Herrick, President, Girard College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Relation of the Library to Business Edu- 
cation: Louise B. Krause, ex-President, Chi- 
cago Library Club, and Librarian, H. M. Byl- 
lesby & Co., Chicago. 

How Teachers Can Increase the E ficiency of 
Accounting and Bookkeeping Courses: Robert 
Montgomery, ex-President of the American As- 
sociation of Public Accountants and Assistant 
Professor of Accounting, Columbia University. 

The Teaching of Business English and Ad- 
vertising in Business High Schools: George B. 
Hotchkiss, Professor of Business English and 
Head of the Advertising and Market Division, 
New York University. 

Report of the Committee on Standardization 
of Commercial Subjects: W. S. McKinney, 
Chicago, IIL, Chairman. 

Teachers who have attended many con- 
ventions realize what an important part 
the chairman plays, and how largely the 
success of the meeting depends upon him. 
The department of business education was 
particularly fortunate this year in having 
its meetings under the able direction of 
Mr. J. L. Holtsclaw of the High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michigan. The meet- 
ings began and were adjourned promptly, 
the program was carried out exactly as an- 
nounced in the official program, and while 
ample time was given for free discussion, 
there were no delays and no time wasted 
—every minute was made to count. 

H. G. Healey was appointed temporary 
secretary at the first session, and the teach- 
ers present felt that they owed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Healey both for his work in 
connection with the programs and for his 
services in the tours of inspection of the 
business districts of the city which were 
conducted under his supervision. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 

President—Dr. C. A. Herrick, Girard 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-President—H. G. Healey, Editor, 
Business Journal, New York City. 


Secretary—George H. Van Tuyl, High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 

Librarian—David H. O'Keefe, High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE 
O. G. A.: Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. 
rest” in your very best shorthand. Send one copy 


to the editor of this department, the other retain 
ior comparison with the Shorthand “plate” which 
will appear in the October issue. your copy 
pecsesane the necessary artistic qualities, you will 
»¢ awarded an “O. G. A..” certificate, and your 
name will appear in the published list of members. 
An examination fee of twenty-five cents must ac- 
company your test. A test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following date of publication, 

The O. G. A. is a select company of artists, and 
membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth 
your while to try for membership. You may not 
succeed the first time you try, because the stand- 
ard is very high. But you will not know until 
you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing 
the characters O. G. A. The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” 
and the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that 
go to make up artistic writing. 


A. work has come and gone. The 

September department will mark 
the beginning of the fifth year of the 
Order of Gregg Artists. The past year 
has been all we could have expected 
—and more. The last annual contest 
alone would have made this year notewor- 
thy, there being almost three times as 
many papers received as in any previous 
contest. In addition to this record, how- 
ever, there are a number of other ways in 
which the department has grown. The 
average number of papers received each 
month has been larger, and more schools 
have sent in clubs of tests. This latter 


A NOTHER year of successful O. G. 


fact shows that schools and teachers gen- 
erally are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of a definite standard in artistry 
as well as in speed and accuracy—for does 
not artistry lead to speed and accuracy? 
Some of our letters contain very interest- 
ing paragraphs to the effect that the O. G. 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
of theclan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 

24 E. 28th Street, New York City, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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A. certificate has been made one of the 
graduation requirements and that this en- 
courages students who fail to win a mem- 
bership card on the first trial to write up 
test after test until they finally gain ad- 


mittance to the Order. It is really impos- 
sible to estimate the amount of good that 
is accomplished in this way. Students 
should not be permitted to give up so 
easily. They will prize the certificate all 
the more after they have done some hard 
work to win it. 


A Long-Felt Need 


One of the subjects that is brought up 
more often than any other in connection 
with the Order of Gregg Artists is the 
need for a higher certificate to be granted 
only to those who have had a certain 
amount of experience in teaching or ac- 
tual shorthand work and after they have 
passed a prescribed test. We are now 
working on this problem and expect to 
have something definite to present in the 
September or October number. Mean- 
while let those O. G. A.’ers who have been 
clamoring for just such an organization 
send us all the suggestions they can—tell 
us just what you had in mind at the time 
you mentioned the matter. 


Another Announcement for Teachers 


In the September Gregg Writer we are 
going to announce an O. G. A. contest ‘‘for 
teachers only.” This is going to be a very 
different kind of contest from any we have 
had. It is to be a blackboard test. When 
the contest rules are published, we will 
give an illustration of just how the “plate” 
should be prepared. We are postponing 
this contest until the September magazine 
in order to give teachers an opportunity to 
get the new classes well started. When 
that is done, they will be able to give the 
necessary time to this contest—and it will 
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How to Prepare a Speech 
(For key, see O. G. A. Dept., June issue.) 
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certainly be worth their while to do so. 
Incidentally this “notice’’ is given in order 
that you may be “prepared.” Do you feel 
the need of a little special blackboard 
practice, and if so, isn’t it possible for 
you to give a few minutes every afternoon 
to this practice? Now is the time for you 
to do it—now that you have received this 
announcement of what is certain to be one 
of the most successful features of the O. 
G. A. Department. 
A Few Words About the Emblems 


The O. G. A. emblems may be worn only 
by members of the Order. During the 


In order to secure one of the emblems you 
must first pass the test. A copy of the 
“emblem circular’ will be sent to any one 
upon request. 


Local Order No. 18 

The picture which is reproduced this 
month shows the members of Local Order 
No. 18, who were in attendance at school 
in 1916. The entire membership of the 
club is 50. The Reno County High School, 
Nickerson, Kansas, in which this club was 
organized, has done some very effective 
O. G. A. work. Not the least of its suc- 
cess is the growth of this club of artistic 





Some or THe Mempers or Locat Orper No. 18 


past month we have had a number of or- 
ders for pins from non-members. In some 
cases it developed that the writer wished 
to give the pin to a friend who was a mem- 
ber of the O. G. A.—but this was not 
stated at the time the order was sent In. 
We cannot fill the order unless the name 
of the person for whom the pin is in- 
tended is given. Remember this, and you 
will be sure to receive the emblem without 
delay. Other orders were from readers of 
the department who did not understand 
that only members are granted the priv- 
ilege of wearing an O. G. A. pin or ring. 


shorthand writers. Last month we pub- 
lished a brief account of the club and its 
work. 
o 
The New Test 


OLLOWING is the new test. The 
FR plate will be published in the Oc- 

tober Gregg Writer. Do your very 
best—practice the test many, many times 
until you are able to send us a specimen 
which does justice to you. Use black ink 
if you wish your paper considered for re- 
production. 
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The Fatal Gift of Memory 

Sir Roger Casement, by his utterance at 
the end of his trial for high treason, unwit- 
tingly put the spot-light on what is perhaps 
the greatest evil of the day—race worship. 

Behind his striking utterances you may 
glimpse the old spirit of hatred and revenge 
against all things British. 

We do not hold a brief for British methods 
of government in Ireland or any other place. 
As a matter of fact, the pages of history on 
which Britain has written her record of Irish 
government are spotted with blood and stained 
with tears of the Irish people. But we do 
submit the proposition that to nurse grievances 
and to cherish hatred are inimical to the 
health of any nation. 

This fatal gift of memory is the Irishman’s 
bane. Irishmen seem not to be able to remem- 
ber to forget. 

Love of country is not only permissible but 
commendable. Love of race is a natural feel- 
ing. We should never be ashamed of exhibit- 
ing either. But there is danger of making a 
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fetish of our race and of pushing our patriot- 
ism to the extreme of arrogance. 


Apropos of this, Michael Monahan says in 
The Phoenix: “The old cult of patriotism that 
makes it a virtue for the different peoples of 
the earth to hate one another is passing. It is 
responsible for many glorious traditions and 
not a few of the darkest crimes that have dis- 
graced the course of history. Meanwhile it is 
incumbent upon those who would advance to 
forget the past.” 

It is good for us all to forget. And when 
we can do that we shall have achieved some- 
thing. It will mark the beginning of better 
things, the willingness to subordinate the claims 
of race to the good of mankind. 


Sir Roger has laid bare an old sore—a sore 
that will not heal as long as it is cauterized 
with racial hatred. 

Ireland’s hope—the hope of the world—lies 
in the ability to learn the lesson that there is 
something far above race and that is humanity. 
—Buffalo Evening News. 


 @ 
List of New O. G. A. Members 


Missouri 
Maudine Beery 
New York 
Alice Gunning 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Sam. T. Durborow 
Louisa Reichert 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Hermine Palme 

elen Ray 
Marguerite M. Telfer 


MINNESOTA 
Jennie Landfald 
Wilfred W. Sykora 


VERMONT 


Harry E. Rice 
Pierce J. Thomas 


WASHINGTON 


Nita Hilstrom 


Dist. oF CoLUMBIA 
Minnie V. Deveney 


CALIFORNIA 
H. E. Brunelle 


CANADA IowA 


Gordon H. Bennett G , 
yenevieve Lippert 
CoLorapo , 
Hazel Chapman KANSAS 
Miss M, E. Melton Orpha Dart Stout 


cCO°o 


Teamwork 


field and watches the practice of his 
men. “We have excellent material,” 
he says, “what we want now is teamwork.” 
Perfect teamwork is his highest aim. With 
it his men can defeat teams of greater 
weight and brawn who lack this essential. 

The baseball manager watches his play- 
ers almost as fondly as a mother cares for 
her babe. “I have a great team this year,” 
the reporter quotes him as saying, “and 
when we get working together the teams 
with heavy hitters will have no terrors for 
us.” 

Teamwork, the cry of the coach, the 
great desire of the manager, is only a 
synonym for the poor old overworked 
railroad term co-operation. 

Should the clerk do his work in the 
same spirit in which his idol, the half- 
back, plays football; should the brake- 


T HE football coach walks out on the 





man understand that there is just as much 
“inside stuff” in his work as there is in 
that of his favorite at the ball park—and 
then some; should each one of us compre- 
hend that, even though but a small cog in 
a great machine, the ultimate success of 
his “team,” the road for which he is work- 
ing, depends on his best efforts, the result 
would be, to borrow from our sporting vo- 
cabulary, an “unbeatable combination.” 


As the majority of the employees of the 
company, as good Americans,’ have a lot 
of sporting blood in their veins, perhaps it 
would be a good plan to make more fre- 
quent use of the work “teamwork” in our 
conversation. 

Instill the aggressive spirit into your 
work. It makes games more interesting; 
it will make your work more interesting. 

—A. J. E. Mullan, in the Baltimore and 
Ohio Employees’ Magazine. 
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The Gift of Conversation—I 
Written by Miss Georgie Gregg, New York City 
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1E Newark (N. J.) Institute of Arts 

and Sciences is encouraging men and 

women to get a college education by 
enabling them to begin their collegiate 
studies near home. The Institute offers the 
Freshman year in college and announces 
that in 1917-1918 the studies of the Sopho- 
more year will also be taught. The popu- 
larity of its courses is shown by the growth 
in attendance, the registration being 819 
students during the last year as compared 
with 533 the previous year. 

The work is conducted in co-operation 
with New York University, and the in- 
structors are members of the University 
faculty. The courses offered are of col- 
legiate grade, and under proper conditions 
will be credited by New York University 
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The Gift of Conversation—II 
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Selected. 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 


oO° 


Newark Institute of Arts and Sciences 


toward the degrees of A.B., B.S., and 
B.S. in Pedagogy, or by the University 
School of Commerce toward the degree of 
B.C.S. Students completing the year’s 
work satisfactorily will be admitted, with- 
out examination, to the Sophomore class in 
New York University or any other stand- 
ard college. 

While the courses were originally de- 
signed for high school graduates who are 
admitted without examination, the Insti- 
tute accepts those who do not hold high 
school diplomas after examination. Spe- 
cial students are also received. The courses 
include Spanish, German, French, Business 
English, Science of Education, Chemistry, 
History, Physics, Economics, Commercial 
Law, Finance, Shorthand, and Typewrit- 
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ing. Mr. W. W. Douglas, B.C.S., C.P.A., 
is the instructor in Accounting Principles 
and advanced Accounting Practice. The 
instructor in methods of Teaching Ac- 
counting is Mr. William A. Barber, B.C.S., 
New York University. 
Courses in Gregg Shorthand 

The courses in advanced Gregg Short- 
hand and in the methods of teaching the 
system are in charge of Mr. Earl Tharp, 
LL.B., a member of the faculty of New 
York University School of Commerce, and 
formerly instructor in shorthand at Colum- 
bia University. Mr. Tharp is a shorthand 
teacher of long experience in high school 
and university work, and his reputation is 
more than local. His experience and schol- 
arship peculiarly qualify him to treat 
shorthand and the methods of teaching it 
in a broad and unusually practical way. 

The practice class aims to increase the 
speed of stenographers who have com- 
pleted the theory and can write sixty words 
a minute on entering. The work in 
methods is planned to meet the needs of 
those preparing to teach shorthand and 
typewriting. 

The classes meet at the following hours: 
Advanced practice class, Wednesday, 6.00 
to 7.45; Methods, Thursday, 4.15 to 6.15. 


oOo 
Teachers’ Certificates 
TT" following names have been added 


to our list of certificated teachers 
since the publication of the last list 
in the Gregg Writer: 


A Sister of Providence, St. 
Woods, Ind. 

Florence Aborn Alley, Boston, Mass. 

Clarence E. Albertson, Wartburg, Tenn. 

Ruth H. Allen, Little York, IIL. 

Sr. Mary Augustine, Chicago, Ill. 

Emily L. Austin, East Orange, N. J. 

Edward Auslender, Denver, Colo. 

Opal Ayres, Manawa, Wis. 

Helen F. Banks, Denver, Colo. 

Christabel I. Beaubier, Auburn, Maine. 

Maudine Beery, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Eva D. Biggs, Findlay, Ohio. 

Effie B. Bishop, Marietta, Ohio. 

Effie Blaisdell, Kansas City, Mo. 

Amber E. Bock, Spokane, Wash. 

Jessie K. Braniger, Cambridge, Ohio. 

Dora Brenner, Findlay, Ohio. 

Bertha Wallace Brown, Alturas, Cal. 

Vera Chamberlin, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Sr. M. Helen Clare, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

J. H. Clemons, Kenmare, N. Dak. 


Mary-of-the- 
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Fern A. Coltman, Findlay, Ohio. 

Katherine M. Crane, Chicago, IIL 

Wm. Leeper Crain, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Mabelle E. Crofutt, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Christine Dhonau, Nickerson, Kans. 

Blanche E. Dodge, Manchester, N. H. 

Blanche M. Duvall, Chicago, Il. 

Emily Foushee Evans, San Antonio, Texas. 

Goldie Fishman, Winnipeg, Man. 

Ida E. Forsberg, Jenkentown, Pa. 

Iona Jennette Frame, Lore City, Ohio. 

Ethel A. Gilliss, Washington, D, C. 

Madeline F. Gray, East Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rose A. Greene, Canton, Il. 

P. Louis Growney, St. Benedict, Ore. 

Nellie L. Hamilton, Denver, Colo. 

Mame Laravea Hand, Spokane, Wash. 

Norma Hansen, Denver, Colo. 

Della D. Henry, Denver, Colo. 

Sam R. Hill, Denver, Colo. 

Edward E. Hopewell, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Howland, Denver, Colo. 

Lila Hubbell, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ann Jarrell, Marinette, Wis. 

Marion M. Johnston, Lawrence, Kans. 

Joseph Kasberger, St. Benedict, Ore. 

Robert Henry Keer, Lewiston, Maine. 

Ethel C. Kobbe, Oclwein, Iowa. 

Oscar F. Koenig, Huntingburg, Ind. 

Esther Kriewald, Merrill, Wis. 

Harriet A. Lafferty, Kewanee, IIl. 

M. Virginia Lee, Baltimore, Md. 

Jenny Lindberry, Bellingham, Wash. 

Hazel B. Livingston, Carey, Ohio. 

Elizabeth A. Long, Washington, D. C. 

Alice MacGregor, Chicago, IIL. 

Georgietta MacIntire, Palmer, Mass. 

Elizabeth Mailhot, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Marion Mann, Cambridge, Ohio. 

Harriet Marshall, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

L. C. Martens, Peoria, IIL 

Oliva Martin, North Bend, Ore. 

Kezia C. Maxwell, North Adams, Mass. 

Charlotte M. McFarlane, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Walter G. Mee, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Vivien Merriman, Denver, Colo. 

Max Duffield Miles, Chico Falls, Mass. 

Grace Miller, Green Bay, Wis. 

Maud L. Miller, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Pearl G. Miller, Columbus, Wis. 

Anne Laurel Miltimore, Corvallis, Ore. 

Maurine Montgomery, Denver, Colo. 

Della N. Morton, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mabel M. Murphy, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Jemeila E. Naham, Beaumont, Texas. 

Lenora Margaret Nelson, Menomonee Falls, 
Wis. 

Marjorie D. Newton, Waupun, Wis. 

Margaret F. O’ Keefe, Cambridge, Mass. 

Anna L. Ormond, Denver, Colo. 

Jessie M. Patterson, Bloomington, III. 

Jennie M. Pescia, Laconia, N. H. 

Alpha C. Peterson, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 

Pauline Emma Pfeiffer, Peoria, Ill. 

Ralph W. Pierce, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Lecel Plumb, Green Bay, Wis. 

Martha E. Powell, Findlay, Ohio. 


(Concluded on page 667.) 
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**Getting Out At the Next Station”’ 


T is Barry Pain, that kindly humorist- 
philosopher, who says, “There are 
pleasant halting places this side of 

perfection. I have a great tendency to get 
out at the next station.” And the getting- 
out-at-the-next-station habit is doubtless 
the cause of much side-tracked mediocrity. 
It has been our privilege to meet experts 
in many lines—men and women of wide 
reputation in literature, art, science, and 
business, and they are people who have 
known no halting places. The reaching 
of one goal post has always meant the es- 
tablishment of another, farther away and 
more difficult of access. 

Not long ago thousands of people 
flocked to the Stadium of the College of 
the City of New York to witness that 
stupendous spectacle, the masque of Cali- 
ban, the vivid realization of one man’s 
dream. And when on the first night the 
crowd that lingered after the performance 
would not be satisfied until the cries for 
“Author, author” were answered, the 
modest, unassuming poet-dramatist, Percy 
Mackaye, came out on the high platform 
above the yellow sand for just a moment. 
A triumph such as this might well have 
been a stopping place of which any man 


could well be proud. In Mr. Mackaye’s 
brief message to his eager admirers there 
was, however, no word of what had been 
done. It was all on the text, “This is only 
a beginning.” 

And that is the attitude which always 
insures greater future achievements. You 
and I are fortunate in being members of 
a profession in which the standards are 
being constantly advanced. The expert 
writers of ten years ago won their laurels 
on records which could be equalled by 
many stenographers to-day. 

One reason why we believe so firmly in 
the association idea which is taking so 
strong a hold of the shorthand writers in 
all parts of the country, is because the 
well-established associations have been the 
means of developing so many writers from 
the novice to the expert and the near ex- 
pert stage, and because the spirit of these 
young writers is always reaching forward 
for better records ahead. The writer who 
won the bronze medal in Chicago last year, 
received a silver medal this year and he 
has already begun to work for the gold 
medal. The gold medal winner in this 
year’s Chicago contest qualified at 125 
words a minute last December and she has 
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been working definitely to get into the 150- 
word class ever since. It is characteristic 
of the writers who have been awarded 
medals and certificates that they are never 
satisfied with present achievements. They 
are all working for something ahead— 
there is no getting off at the next station. 

Another instance, in November, 1914, an 
enthusiastic little Southern woman won 
the silver teachers’ medal in the New York 
contest, and she carried her audience with 
her through one of the most skillful lesson 
presentations we have ever witnessed. In 
November, 1915, one year later, she came 
back and took the gold medal with her 
when she went home. We shall never for- 
get her face as she said, after that last 
contest, “But I can do better than that.” 

Enthusiasm like that never gets off at 
the next station. 


oOo 
Shorthand Magazines 


FEW months ago we announced the 
A appearance of a new shorthand 

magazine, The Shorthand Report- 
ers’ World, edited by Mr. E. N. Miner. 
Three numbers were issued, but with the 
March number it went the way of so many 
previous shorthand publications. The truth 
is that the publication of a shorthand mag- 
azine may be regarded as an “extra haz- 
ardous risk,” to use an insurance expres- 
sion. A mere printed list of the shorthand 
magazines started in the past twenty 
years which have passed out of existence— 
most of them in less than a year from the 
date of publication—would fill several 
pages of this magazine. 

With the rise of Gregg Shorthand the 
field for magazines devoted exclusively to 
the interests of the writers of any other 
system has steadily declined. The system 
magazines that have survived have shrunk 
to mere pamphlet house organs. Recently 
the publishers of the most important of 
them, The Phonographic Magazine, de- 
voted to the interests of the leading form 
of Pitmaniie shorthand, announced that it 
would be “suspended for a year.” And yet 
twelve years ago The Phonographic Maga- 
zine was one of the largest, most attractive, 
and best edited shorthand magazines it has 
ever been our pleasure to read. 
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Even the so-called “independent” short- 
hand magazines, appealing chiefly to 
writers of Pitmanic styles, have found 
their field becoming more and more circum- 
scribed. The Progressive Stenographer, 
The Stenographers’ Magazine, and even 
the long established Phonographic World 
have, one by one, passed out of existence. 
To-day the combined strength of all the 
old-style Pitmanic systems, even if it could 
be combined, would not be sufficient to in- 
sure the success of a shorthand magazine 
devoted to their interests. 

On the other hand, the Gregg Writer, 
from a few flimsy sheets without cover, has 
grown in size and circulation from year to 
year. To-day it has a circulation of 43,- 
000, which is more than double the circu- 
lation attained by any other shorthand 
magazine at any time, and probably four 
times the combined circulation of all the 
other shorthand magazines now published. 

Before long we hope to issue another 
shorthand magazine printed entirely in 
shorthand characters and devoted to the 
interests of the advanced writers. 


oOo 


‘* Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success ’”’ 


Tie old maxim “Nothing succeeds 


like success” is one which we 

cordially disliked in the days of 
struggle. It is remarkable, though, how 
we all incline our ears to catch the opinions 
of the successful man, how we pay atten- 
tion to every movement that seems to bear 
the earmarks of success, and how quickly 
we readjust our opinions when anything 
that we regarded as a passing whim be- 
comes an indisputable success. 

Many incidents that have occurred in 
connection with the Forward Movement 
in shorthand in the past two years give 
fresh emphasis to the truth of the time- 
worn maxim. Perhaps the most remark- 
able of these has been the cordiality of 
the reception given the system by the 
teachers of shorthand in Great Britain and 
Ireland. We began the campaign for the 
system in Great Britain with a firm con- 
viction that it would require a great ex- 
penditure of time, effort and money svread 
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over many years before we secured even a 
hearing from the teachers of shorthand. 
There was, of course, no thought in our 
mind that the movement would not ulti- 
mately be crowned with complete success, 
but we had made up our minds it was 
going to be a long, stubborn battle against 
apathy, prejudice and even active hos- 
tility before that time came. 

Entering the campaign in this spirit, it 
will be readily understood how surprised 
we were when, instead of prejudice and 
hostility being manifested towards the 
system, it was received by many hundreds 
of teachers with every manifestation of 
interest and impartiality. Since then the 
progress of the system in Great Britain, 
notwithstanding the interruptions of the 
great war, has been greater than it was in 
the first seven years of its progress in 
America. 

There is no doubt that the attitude of 
the teachers towards the system was due 
in a large measure to the evidence of its 
success in America—the greatest field for 
shorthand work in the world. As an in- 
dication of its success to-day it will suffice 
to say that the sales of the text-books in 
Great Britain in 1915 were nearly four 
times as great as those of 1914. The cir- 
culation of the Gregg Shorthand Magazine 
shows an equal gain. Nearly one hundred 
schools are already teaching the system, 
and hundreds of teachers are preparing to 
introduce it in the near future. 

Verily, Gregg Shorthand is becoming the 
standard shorthand of the English-speak- 


ing people. 
oOo 


Brevities 


Among the regiments that have left for 
the Mexican front during the past few 
weeks is the First Cavalry of the Illinois 
National Guard. The third squadron, 
comprising troops I, K, L, M, N, is under 
the command of Lieut. Col. W. H. Whigam. 
Colonel Whigam is better known to our 
readers as the author of Whigam’s Essen- 
tiale of Commercial Law, and as a conven- 
tion speaker on subjects connected with 
commercial education. The Colonel, how- 
ever, is equally at home in the armory and 
in camp. His many friends will watch the 
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movements of the First Illinois Cavalry 
with anxious interest. 
— * — 


Mr. M. R. Trexler, instructor of Gregg 
Shorthand in the Las Vegas (New Mexico) 
High School, writes of the unique examina- 
tion which he required of his first year 
shorthand students this year. This class 
reported the High School baccalaureate 
sermon, and submitted satisfactory tran- 
scripts. The sermon was delivered by Dr. 
Frank H. H. Roberts, the president of the 
New Mexico Normal University. 


+ * # 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Commercial Educators’ Association 
was held at the Oshkosh Business College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, on July 6 and 7. The 
committee in charge had arranged an in- 
teresting “How” program which provided 
for the discussion of some of the important 
problems in commercial education in a 
helpful way. The newly elected officers 
are: President, C. F. Moore, Racine; vice- 
president, D. L. Hunt, Eau Claire; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. D. McDaniels, Osh- 
kosh; member of Inspection Board, W. C. 
Seyler, Baraboo. 


* * . 


Through the local Gregg Shorthand as- 
sociations we are now in touch with a 
greater number of expert writers of the 
system than ever before. It has been sug- 
gested that readers of this magazine keep 
in touch with local demands for expert 
stenographic work, especially with vacan- 
cies, either temporary or permanent, in 
official reporting positions. If there are 
no local candidates who are prepared to do 
this expert work, you may be able through 
us to give some ambitious young writer the 
opportunity for which he has been pre- 
paring. 

* o * 

The Iowa Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in Du- 
buque, Iowa, during the last week of June. 
Mr. J. A. Williams, of Council Bluffs, was 
re-elected president for the ensuing year. 
After having witnessed Mr. Williams’ skill 
in handling the Gregg Shorthand Federa- 
tion from the president's chair we feel like 
congratulating the Iowa Association on its 
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good judgment and good fortune in secur- 
ing his services for another year. 


* cz * 


Our attention has been called to an in- 
accuracy in the report of the Interscholas- 
tic Competition in shorthand and type- 
writing held in Normal, Illinois, on May 
20, 1916, which appears in the July Gregg 
Writer. In that report we failed to give 
credit to Miss Lena A. Kemp, who has 
supervision of the typewriting and office 
training department in the Peoria Manual 
Training High School. We also failed to 
note that only the advanced typewriting 
students were trained on the Rational text. 
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this correction and to give full credit to 
the teacher under whose instruction these 
excellent typewriting records were made. 


- * * 
Remington Gold Medals have been 
awarded to the following girls in the 


Rogers High School, Newport, R. I., in 
which Mrs. M. Anna Ford and Miss Sadie 
Bloch are teachers: Jeannie Allen, Sarah 
I.. Gray, Alice M. Tripp, and Bessie A. 
Gray. This indicates that the Rogers High 
School is maintaining its usual high stand- 
ard of efficiency in typewriting. Besides 
the four medals, it was awarded seventeen 





We are glad of the opportunity to make certificates and nineteen pennants. 
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Shorthand Class in Colegio Mercantil, Manila, P. I. 


students, each holding a copy of the 
Gregg Writer, is made up of young 
men and boys from the Colegio Mercantil 
(Spanish Commercial College) in Manila. 
The teacher, Angelo Chaves, is the central 
figure in the group. Mr. Chaves was 
trained by Mrs. Flossie B. Wardall, in the 
Philippine School of Commerce, Manila. 
He writes an interesting shorthand let- 
ter about his class. The students range 
from the third grade in school to the 
fourth year in the high school. Four of 
them are writers of the Gregg-Pani Span- 


6 x interesting class of shorthand 


ish adaptation. An interesting feature of 
this work is the wonderful success which 
Mr. Chaves is having with the younger 
students in the class. He says that they 
are making excellent progress, and that 
they find the work very fascinating. The 
shorthand proves a great aid in building 
the English vocabulary and in teaching 
spelling and pronunciation of words. 
There is a great demand for teachers and 
stenographers in the Philippine Islands 
who can speak English and Spanish and 
who can also write shorthand in both lan- 


guages. 





oOo 








oil of mirth. 








A SENSE OF THE HUMOROUS 
IRTH is God's medicine. Everybody ought to bathe in it. Grim care, 
moroseness, anxiety—all this rust of life ought to be scoured off by the 


It is better than emery. 
humorous. He has that which is worth more than money. 


Blessed is he who has a sense of the 


— Henry Ward Beecher. 
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HOW TO BECOME a 
MEMBER OF THE O. 
T.: Junior Membership: 
Open to students of type- 
writing who have not yet 
attained a speed of forty 
words per minute, and who 
are being trained from 
Rational Typewriting. 
| Senior Membership: Open 








to all who are interested 
in producing practical, ar- 
tistie work of a high order on the typewriter, 
and who can write at the rate of forty words 
per minute for ten minutes, deducting five 
words from the total for each error. 

Junior Test: Each month certain sheets are 
designated in Rational Typewriting to be sub- 
mitted as a test. The sheets must be mailed 
flat. 

Senior Test: At the end of this article the 
Senior test for the current month will be found. 
Each part of it should be typed on separate 
sheets of paper, using your best judgment on 
the arrangement, display, etc., and mailed to 
this office flat. Tests may be practiced as often 
as desired but only one specimen should be 
sent in. 

Time Limit: All tests must be in this office 
by the fifteenth of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fee: An examination fee of twenty-five 
cents should accompany each test; Junior mem- 
bers pay no additional fee to become Seniors. 

Certificates: A beautiful, artistic certificate 
admitting you into the fellowship of this select 
company of typists is mailed to those whose 
papers are accepted. 


Chance for Teachers 
6 ke has been a noticeable falling 








off in the responses during the last 
month. This is perfectly natural, 
we suppose, when it is considered that so 
many schools close for the summer and 
the hot months are usually the dullest for 
those that do not. However, one thing 


that has been called to our attention by our 
now under-worked Board of Examiners is 
that on the July test the number of teach- 
ers who sent in papers for themselves in 
order to obtain mcmbership in the O. A. T. 


‘Iypewritin 
” Offi ffice Tra 


A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office 
Sonus 2. McNamara, 24 E. 28th St. New York, to whom 

all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed 


Seetreeenetieene 
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was more than double the number that 
have applied for membership in any other 
month. The relief from school duties or 
the slackening up of the school rush has 
probably given the teachers an opportunity 
to try their hand at artistic typewriting, 
and they seem to be making the most of 
the opportunity. Every teacher of type- 
writing should endeavor to obtain one of 
these beautiful certificates. Placed in a 
neat frame and hung in the classroom, it 
furnishes a wonderful incentive to stu- 
dents. 


Service to Schools and Others 


When the Order was first organized it 
was our intention to offer criticisms and 
suggestions for the improvement to those 
who submitted papers that were not quite 
up to the standard. For several months 
we were, unfortunately, unable to do this. 
But in the last three months our Secretary 
has in every case communicated with those 
whose papers were rejected and the assist- 
ance he has rendered has been invaluable. 
And that it is appreciated can be seen from 
the letters we receive from teachers who 
note the improvement in their students, or 
from the letters which the students them- 
selves send in with their second attempt. 
Sister St. Theobald, Saint Louis Academy, 
types her appreciation as follows: “I hope 
the papers will meet with your approval, 
and I wish to thank you for the kind in- 
terest you have taken in our behalf. This 
interest has been to me a strong means for 
arousing the enthusiasm of my pupils, and 
they in turn have generously given them- 
selves to more definite lines of real, ear- 
nest work.” Stenographers who are on the 
firing line, employed in offices, have also 
been benefited. It is indeed encouraging 
to know that the Order of Artistic Typists 
is giving service of this kind. That is what 
we aim to do. 
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Miss Elizabeth Pfeiffer, Chicago, writes 
that “I am very much interested in ‘Artis- 
tic Typing,’ especially because I am a ste- 
nographer in an attorney's office, where 
neatness and artistic arrangement count for 
much. Perhaps, some time, you will be kind 
enough to offer suggestions in connection 
with legal work.” We shall be glad to do 
so at an early date. The last sentence of 
the above quoted paragraph is the one we 
should particularly call attention to. If 
you do not see what you want, ask for it. 
There may be others who would like to re- 
ceive suggestions about some particular line 
of typewriting work, and we shall be only 
too glad to help. If you wish this assist- 
ance, just send along to us a rough copy of 
the document you would like to have ar- 
ranged, we will assign it as part of the test 
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it is just as natural that we should like to 
have you share the feeling. 

Tests for this Month 
Junior Test: 


Eighth Lesson, Second Exercise. 
Tenth Lesson, Third Exercise. 
Eleventh Lesson, First Exercise. 


Senior Test: 


State of Illinois ) = 
County of Cook J 


IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF COOK 
COUNTY, 
November Term, A. D. 1916 


Maxwett Henperson 
ae Gen. No. 118,927 


for our candidates, and after the papers ye ang Anrnane [teem No. 1,018 
come in we will be glad to forward to you a Corporation. } 


copies of the best three arrangements that 
have been submitted. 


Membership in Order 


Many persons have written asking if it 
is necessary that one be a subscriber to be- 
come a member of the O. A. T. Our an- 
swer is that it is not necessary to be a sub- 


Buu or Exceptions 


BE IT REMEMBERED That on the 25th 
day of November, A. D. 1916, the same being 
one of the days of the regular term of said 
court, this cause came on for hearing before 
the Honorable Hugo Pam, one of the Judges 
of said court, and a jury, upon the pleading 
heretofore filed herein, whereupon the follow- 


: in »yroceedings were had and _testimon 
scriber to the magazine. But, at the same ro . y 
time, we do not understand how anyone in- Appearances: 


terested in shorthand and typewriting, or, 
in fact, any feature of commercial educa- 
tion, would want to dispense with the mag- 
azine even for a month. Of course, it is 
only natural that we should feel thus, and 


James H. McFartann, Esq., 
Appearing for the plaintiff; 

Danret A. Roserts, Esq., 
Appearing for the defendant. 


Reproduce the following tabulation: 


Comparative schedule of freight, express and parcel post rates to principal shipping 


points throughout the country. 


Old New 

From Desti- Rate Kzxpress Express 20 lbs. 20 lbs. 20 Ibs. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, nation lstClass Rates Rates on Old on New Parcel 

to in Miles. 100lbs. 100lbs. 100 lbs, Rates. Rates. Post. 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 660 63 1.75 2.00 75 56 83 
ip he 751 65 2.00 2.15 85 59 83 
ee ee 915 72 2.00 2.45 85 65 1.22 
New Orleans, La........ 829 .98 3.00 3.15 1.10 .79 1.22 
San Francisco, Cal....... 2,512 3.50 12.50 9.65 2.75 2.09 2.40 
San Antonio, Tex........ 1,201 1.67 6.00 4.70 1.65 1.10 161 
Kansas City, Mo......... 616 96 8.00 2.35 1.10 .63 83 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 811 Al 1.25 1.40 .60 AA AA 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 2,533 8.50 12.50 9.10 2.75 1.98 2.40 
Portland, Ore. .......... 2,525 8.50 12.50 9.25 2.75 2.01 2.40 
i, a, Gs cowardice 695 91 3.50 2.45 1.20 65 1.22 


Parcel post rates cover no insurance. New express rates cover $50.00 insurance. Add 
5c. to parcel post rates for $25.00 insurance. Add 1l0c. to parcel post rates for $50.00 insur- 
ance. 
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The Letter That Lands the Job 


UR last article was taken up with a 
O discussion of the introductory para- 
graph of the letter of application. 
The principles underlying the opening par- 
agraph were set forth and several illustra- 
tions were given. The present article deals 
with the best way of preparing and ar- 
ranging the details of the letter itself— 
the data which you wish to place before 
your prospective employer and upon which 
your hope of obtaining the position de- 
pends. 


The Body of the Letter 

These details of age, education, refer- 
ences, etc., go to make up the main part of 
the letter. The first principle is that all 
the information asked for in the advertise- 
ment should be included in the letter of ap- 
plication. If the advertisement instructs 
the applicant to state his age, the employer 
surely has some reason for making the re- 
quest—he does not wish a person either too 
old or too young; if he asks for references 
it may be presumed that he is interested in 
them and it is important that you comply 
with that stipulation. 

However, few err in not giving all the 
details asked for. The more common mis- 
take is that of giving more information 
than is requested, thus filling the letter 
with facts that are immaterial or irrele- 
vant. 


Unnecessary Details 

Among the details which add little to the 
letter may be mentioned the names of the 
teachers under whom you took your course, 
unless these persons are not offered as ref- 
erences. This applies particularly in the 
larger communities where the teachers may 
be unknown. In smaller communities the 
teacher’s name is a valuable aid. 

It is also doubtful whether the mention 
of honors taken by the candidate in school 
lends much value to the application. As a 
rule mention is made of the fact that the 
applicant is a “gold medal winner” or that 
he has obtained the “forty-words a minute 
certificate” from one of the typewriter 
companies. While these statements are 


thoroughly understood in the confines of 
the classroom or the school they may be 
most mystifying to the ordinary employer, 


who probably does not know that these 
awards are given and who cannot attach 
much significance to them because he does 
not understand the nature of the test. The 
only thing accomplished by a statement 
such as the above is to leave in the mind of 
the reader a vague notion that something 
valuable, considered from the schoolroom 
standpoint, has been accomplished. You 
know and the school knows that the awards 
are valuable, that they can be won only 
after the student has a high degree of tech- 
nical skill. The mistake made by the ap- 
plicant in incorporating these awards in 
his letter is that he does not write the let- 
ter from the reader's point of view. If 
some statement is made as to just what 
the tests are it will enable the business 
man to get an idea of how valuable they 
are and something may be gained. 


Another questionable detail is a minute 
description of your personal appearance. 
Personality is so largely a matter of judg- 
ment that most employers will act on the 
assumption that statements in regard to it 
may not coincide with their own opinion. 
For instance, an applicant may think that 
she dresses neatly, while the employer may 
form a different opinion when he sees her, 
To say “I have a happy disposition” is also 
superfluous. This is usually taken for 
granted. We have heard it said that “The 
sun’s job is to light the earth seven days 
a week, but it occasionally goes on a strike; 
the stenographer’s job is to send her radi- 
ance around the office six days a week and 
never to go on a strike.” 


The statement of sex is usually super- 
fluous; your sex can be ascertained from 
your signature and therefore it seems un- 
necessary to say “I am a young man,” or 
“I am a young woman.” It is also doubt- 
ful as to whether it adds anything to the 
effect of the application to mention the 
fact that “I live with my parents.” As a 
rule this and most of the other details men- 
tioned above may well be left for the inter- 
view. However, under one condition this 
might have a bearing. That is, an em- 
ployer might not wish to offer as low a 
salary to a person who was not under the 
parental roof as to one who had the assist- 
ance of his parents. 
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Another detail that may safely be left 
either to the interview or to later develop- 
ments is the statement of your personal 
habits. “I am a total abstainer,” or “I use 
no liquor in any form” has a peculiar sound 
in a letter of a stenographer. Similarly “I 
do not use tobacco” seems out of place. Of 
course, these statements are found only in 
the applications of male stenographers and 
they may just as well be taken for granted. 
The stenographic profession on the whole 
has a good reputation for sobriety and it is 
best to let it go at that. When a man has 
a good reputation for honesty he is sus- 
pected when he begins to boast about it. 

Then there are other generalities which 
add little to the effectiveness of the letter. 
“You will find me industrious, capable and 
honest” may be meant to be reassuring, but 
there is some doubt as to whether the 
reader will be impressed by it. These 
qualities are of too general a nature. Most 
people are industrious, capable and honest 
—at least in their own estimation. If a 
few of us had a monopoly on these virtues 
it would be all right to make the claim. 


Necessary Details 

What then are the necessary details 
which the letter should contain? There 
should be a statement of age. This state- 
ment may be direct and to the point or it 
may be presented incidentally. Perhaps the 
latter is the better way. “I was graduatec 
from the Barringer High School last June 
at the age of cighteen” is an illustration. 
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Then the applicant’s education should be 
outlined. This may be done in two ways; 
some prefer merely to state the name of 
the schools of which they are graduates and 
to give some facts showing the prestige of 
the school. Others prefer to deal more 
specifically with the topic; they name the 
school and outline the course of study, men- 
tioning the various subjects they have 
taken and the length of time each has been 
studied. Of these two methods the advan- 
tages seem to be with the former. Here 
again we must consider the reader's point 
of view, and the way in which he will prob- 
ably be impressed. The prospective em- 
ployer does not want a specific detailed 
statement of subjects and the time spent on 
each. We should have him floundering in 
too many details. His object is to get a 
general idea of the applicant’s education. 
To his mind the statement “I am a high 
school graduate” means just as much as to 
say “I studied English for three years.” 
To say “My training for the position for 
which ‘I am applying was obtained in the 
Union High School, from which I was 
graduated in June,” seems just as effective 
as to say “I was graduated from the Union 
High School in June. My course consisted 
of shorthand, typewriting, dictation, busi- 
ness English, filing, spelling, penmanship 
and bookkeeping.” 

The discussion of the details which must 
necessarily be included in the letter of ap- 
plication will be continued next month. 


 @ 
List of New O. A. T. Members 


Senior Division 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE Iowa New Hampsuime OKLAHOMA 
Lois Stansell Bertha M. Barrett Archie Woodrow William C. Hayes Margaret Nicholson 
Kansas New York 
CANADA ILLINOIS Lydia A. Strobel Augustine Mullen PENNSYLVANIA 
Carmel Crawford Etta Blackburn Thomas J. De Matei ennie M. Hain 
Jack Ramsey Loretta Harrington MASSACHUSETTS Effie E. Fay 4 tima M. Hazen 
Charlotte Jostes Louis A. Leslie Charlotte L. Goldner Clara E. Scheck 
Canat Zone Mary Pachmayer Micnroaw Bernhard Izen Ofner Diente 
Arthur L. DuSsire Stesbers P'seller Margaret Lucille Cook Onto J. E. Page 
Inprana Anna Bielser p> oie i 
Cotorano Min NeEsora ames E. Fritsch Weer V 
Marguerite F. Melton Ayrton_R. Howard Martin Stai lossom B. Mays ) EST VIRGINIA 
Olive Pittman Clara Sloan Todd Walter D. Yaeger Lee D. Thomas Marie Louise Trouslot 
Junior Division 
ARKANSAS CoLorapo Kansas MonTana PENNSYLVANIA 
Vance Alvis Hill Mary E. Hobeugh me = Wren Irma Deakin Hiram Kissinger 
Cawat Zone Hawan MICHIGAN Al Healy Edna A. Peters 
er Kee Fook Zane Margaret Freiermuth 
Palys C — os Margaret VandenBerg Ouro a 
‘va M. Doyle N 
Winnie M. Stevenson ILLINors Missouri . i 
Virginia E. Winquist Julius B. Epstein Isa Helsley Anna Bielser Clarissa Cornell 
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August Transcribing Contest 


contest has reached us from many 

sources, from stenographers who 
want another chance to measure their work 
with the work of others; from students 
who believe they can turn out an acceptable 
transcript and who realize the value of 
practice on work of this kind, and from 
teachers who want to start their advanced 
classes in September with a definite prob- 
lem of this nature to be solved. 

The plate which has been selected for 
this month’s contest was written by Mr. 
James Russell Leslie, a student in the 
Township High School at Evanston, IIli- 
nois, under the instruction of Miss Rutheda 
A. Hunt. Mr. Leslie will be remembered 
as the winner of the third place in the 
O. G. A. contest for this year. His plate 
is beautifully written and furnishes a 
splendid transcription problem. 


Some Suggestions 


Transcribe this plate on one sheet of 
paper of usual letter size approximately 
844 x 11 inches. 

Be sure that your name and address are 
typewritten in the upper right-hand 
corner. 

Select a suitable title for the plate and 
center the title on the page. 

Remember that in previous contests of 
this kind the reading of the shorthand has 
been the smallest part of the work. The 
arrangement, punctuation and the turning 
out of a transcript without erasures or cor- 
rections have proved the real difficulty. 


‘re request for another transcribing 


Preparing a Transcript for Reproduction 


In order to be considered for reproduc- 
tion purposes the transcript must be writ- 
ten with a black ribbon or with black car- 
bon paper. If you have not a black record 
ribbon a satisfactory result may be secured 
with black carbon paper. In fact, all of 
our material for reproduction in our texts 
and in this magazine is prepared in this 
way, as we find a much sharper line is pro- 
duced and that the letters stand out more 
clearly. 


Conditions 


So many requests for the criticism of 
papers have been received that it has 


been decided that contestants who wish 
their papers criticised and returned may 
have this done by inclosing a stamped and 
addressed envelope with the transcript and 
a fee of 10c. in stamps. Contestants who 
do not wish their papers criticised and re- 
turned may submit them without the fee. 
We wish to emphasize that the 10c. in 
stamps is not an entrance fee, but a nom- 
inal charge for the criticism of papers, and 
that no obligation is placed upon any con- 
testant to have his papers criticised. The 
papers are judged according to the definite 
rules outlined below and the payment or 
non-payment of the criticism fee will in no 
way influence the decision of the judges, 


Awards 


First Prize—$3.00 cash. 

Second Prize—Gregg Shorthand Dic- 
tionary, revised edition. 

Third Prize—Gregg Shorthand Phrase 
Book, 

For the ten next best papers ten copies 
of “Tales from Shakespeare—Hamlet,” 
written in Gregg Shorthand. In cases of a 
tie for any place the prize tied for will be 
given to each contestant. 


Basis for Judging Papers 


Points which will be considered in judg- 
ing these transcripts are: 

1. Accuracy in transcribing the short- 
hand notes. 

2. Spelling and punctuation. 

8. Arrangement. 

4. Neatness and evenness of touch. 

5. Selection of title. 


Closing Date 


This contest closes October 15th. The 
correct transcript and the list of winners 
will be published in the November maga- 
zine. Lists of schools submitting com- 
mendable sets of papers and the names of 
teachers under whose supervision the work 
is done will also be published. 


Instructions for Addressing Transcripts 


All transcripts and all communications 
in regard to this contest must be addressed 
to: Transcribing Contest Editor, c/o 
Gregg Writer, 24 East 28th Street, New 
York City. 
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Mr. Leslie’s Notes 


(See announcement on page 661.) 
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Q's and As 


Coteus to te SS. Hunter, 24 E. 28th St., New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by Sept. 
° Will be publidhed in the Octcher nember, 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question ; evanap ive costs each Cer 
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Going to ‘sca —An Echo 


discussion entitled “Going to Head- 

quarters.” A contributor sends us a 
clipping from the New York Sun which 
tells how one salesman went to headquar- 
ters with success. This incident also 
brings out the importance of being able to 
write an effective business letter, for it 
was a letter that landed the trial order. 

The conversation of several traveling sales- 
men had drifted, as it frequently does, to the 
narration of unusual experiences. 

“Some years ago,” said one of them, “I was 
selling paint, as I am now, but for another con- 
cern. I had done everything I could think of to 
get the purchasing agent of one of the late E. 
H. Harriman’s roads to give me a hearing. Not 
a hearing could I get. 

“It was pretty nearly a case of ‘root, hog or 
die’ with me, for my concern was getting pretty 
tired of hearing me say that the purchasing 
agent wouldn’t give me any attention. I just 
made up my mind I'd make a try over that 
gentleman’s head. If I lost out I should be no 
worse off. 

“So I dropped a letter to Mr. Harriman him- 
self, hoping it would get past his secretary or 
his office boy. I laid the whole case before him 
as tersely as I could, saying that I had a paint 
that was superior to the paint his agent was 
buying, but that I couldn't get a hearing be- 
cause I was unable to quote a lower price than 
he was paying. I explained that all I wanted 
was an order for paint enough to cover one car, 
and assured him that that car would show him 
that my paint, although bought at ‘the same 
price, was more economical in the end. 


“The best I looked for was that Mr. Harri- 
man “would suggest to the purchasing agent 
that I have a hearing, at least, but I found that 
wasn’t the way that railroad man did business. 
He sent for his purchasing agent to come to 
New York, more than a thousand miles, to see 
him. He showed him my letter and then said 
something like this: 

“*Drummers are using our roads all the time 
to travel about to sell their goods. If they 


GS isco months ago we published a 


couldn’t get hearings where we carry them they 
would soon stop using our roads. We want them 
to be heard by other por for the sake of the 
transportation they buy 


and for the freights 


they provide and to be consistent we must our- 
selves give them the decent hearing to which 
they are as much entitled as our own solicitors 
are from their prospective customers. 

“*I want you to give this man a hearing. 
That will save your face. Then I want you to 
buy some of his paint and use it on several cars, 
painting an equal number of others with the 
paint you are now using. If a fair test shows 
his paint is better I want you to use it. This 
road is in business to save money as well as to 
earn it.’ 

“I never peeped when I got that first order, 
but some time later when the purchasing agent 
and I became such good friends that he himself 
told me about it I showed him this.” 

And the salesman produced from his wallet 
an autograph letter a E. H. Harriman ac- 
knowledging his communication and assuring 
him that he himself would see that he got a 
hearing and his paint got a trial. 


The Five Most Common Errors in English 


A stenographer who realizes the im- 
portance of a technical knowledge of Eng- 
lish in her work sends us the following 
question: 

30. Why not ask your stenographer readers 
to outline the five most common errors in Eng- 
lish which they meet with in dictation? I be- 
lieve it would help beginners to recognize these 
errors and to correct them automatically, so to 
speak. 

And the response to this question indi- 
cates that there are many of our readers 
who have seen the necessity for special- 
izing in English, and who are glad to share 
the lessons they have learned through read- 
ing and experience. It is this spirit of 
helpful co-operation which we especially 
appreciate. 

A reader who is a scrapbook enthusiast 
furnishes us with a clipping in which the 
most common errors in English are 
grouped under five headings. Possibly 
these should be considered the twenty 
most common errors, but this selection 
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covers the subject so fully that we are 
quoting it in full: 


A.—Errors in the use of pronouns. 

1. Use of the objective form of a pronoun 
with copulative verb, as, “It is me.” 

2. Use of the nominative form with preposi- 
tion or transitive verb, as, “Who does she look 
like?” “She will send for you and J.” 

3. The use of the objective form of a pro- 
noun in place of possessive before a participle, 
as, “His parents were opposed to him entering 
the army.” 

B.—Errors in the use of verbs. 

4. Substituting one of the principal parts of 
a verb for another, as, “He done it.” “He has 
did it.” 

5. The use of “was” with “you.” 

6. The use of the plural form of the verb 
“do,” when contracted with “not,” with a singu- 
lar subject, as, “He don't try.” 

7. The use of other than the past subjunc- 
tive, expressing wish contrary to fact, as, “If 
he was only here.” 

8. The use of “will” with the first person in 
questions, as, “Will we come early?” 

9. Confusing the verbs “lie” and “sit,” mean- 
ing to rest, with “lay” and “set,” meaning to 
place, as, “Set down and talk to her; she is 
laying on the lounge.” 

‘10. The use of “can,” implying ability or 
power, for “may” implying permission, as, “Can 
I go with you?” 

11. The use of the plural form of a verb with 
“neither,” “either,” “each,” and “many a,” or 
“no,” as, “Neither of them were going.” 

12. ‘The use of “learn,” to acquire knowledge, 
in place of “teach,” to give instruction, as, “I 
am learning my dog new tricks.” 

C.—Errors in the use of infinitives. 

13. Use of a modifier between “to” and the 
infinitive, as, “We ought to carefully avoid er- 
rors.” 

14. Use of the perfect infinitive after a past 
tense, as, “I intended to have gone.” 

15. Use of “and” for the infinitive “to,” as, 
“Try and do your best.” 

D.—Errors in the use of adjectives. 

16. Use of adjective in place of adverb, as, 
“He spoke loud and distinct.” 

17. Use of the superlative degree of an ad- 
jective in place of the comparative, in speak- 
ing of two objects or persons. 

E.—Errors in the use of adverbs and preposi- 
tions. 

18. Use of an adverb in place of an adjec- 
jective, as, “It looks nicely,” “How strangely 
everything seems !” 

19. Errors in the use of the prepositions 
“among” and “between.” “The property was 
divided between the four children.” “It rests 
amongst you two to decide.” 

20. Use of a double negative, as, “He doesn’t 
say nothing about it.” 

Among the other errors mentioned in the 
same clipping are: 

Past participle for past tense, and vice versa, 
as, “I seen,” “I have saw.” 
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Adding -ed to form past tense of verbs of old 
conjugations, “I drawed.” 

Objective case as subject of verb, “He is talJ- 
er than me.” 

Lack of discrimination in use of “shall” and 
“will.” 

Adjectives for adverbs, and vice versa, “Come 
quick.” “We arrived safely.” 

“This here’ and “that there.” 

Personal pronoun for demonstrative, “Them 
roses.” 

Disagreement between pronominal adjectives 
and words they qualify, “These kind.” 

Disagreement between pronouns and antece 
dents, “Everyone must look after their own 
affairs.” 

Wrong order of persons, “J and my sister.” 

Singular for plural, “Three pair of gloves.” 

Wrong correlatives, “Neither hot or cold.” 

Inappropriate prepositions, “Invited to par- 
ticipate to a surprise party.” 

Omission of the article before the second 
of two adjectives when they refer to different 
objects, as, “What is the difference 
the old and new book?” 

Annexing the sign of the possessive to each 
of a series of nouns denoting joint possession, 
as, “I bought it at Smith’s and Clark’s.” 

Incorrect plurals, as, “two deers,” “brother- 
in-laws.” 

Using an appositive in a case other than 
that of the noun with which it is in apposition, 
as, “Did you see my brother, he who owns the 
house?” 

The omission of “Mr.” or the 
name between “Rev.” and _ the 
“Rev. Smith.” 

Double comparison of adjectives, as, “most 
loveliest.” 


between 


Christian 
surname, as, 


The use of “which” to denote persons and 
“who” in referring to things, as, “The man 


which I saw,” “The towns who have done this.” 

The confusion of “who” and “which” with 
“that,” as “Horses who are quadrupeds,” 
“Horses which are white.” 


The indefinite use of the third personal pro- 
noun, as, “She told her mother as she was 
going downtown she might get her the mate- 
rials she wanted.” 

The use of “each other” for “one another,” 
where reference is made to more than two per- 
sons. 

The use of the past tense instead of the pres- 
ent in the statement of general truths, as, “He 
said that the sun was the centre of the solar 
system.” 

The use of “bursted” for “burst”; “hung” 
for “hanged”; “leave” for “left”; “of” for the 
auxiliary “have”; “had have”; the auxiliary 
“had” with “ought”; “ain't”; “got” with “have,” 
when the thought is that of possession and not 
effort in acquiring; “raise” and other transitive 
verbs intransitively. 

The use of “expect” for “suppose,” as, “I 
expect she went home.” 

The use of “such” for “so,” as, “I 
such a small man.” 


never saw 
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The use of “some” for “somewhat,” as, “It is 
some colder.” 

“As” for “so” after a negative, as, “She is 
not as tall as her sister.” 

I'he superfluous use of “as” in “equally as 
good.” 

“Like” for “as” or “as if,” as, 
“I feel like 1 must go.” 
for “that,” as, “I do not know ag he is 


. 


“Do like I 
do,” or, 

“a5 
there.” 

Misplacing of “only,” as, 
books.” 

The use of a negative with “hardly,” “only,” 
or “but,” as, “The team cannot hardly move 
the load.” 

rhe use of a preposition for a conjunction, 
is, “I cannot do it without you help me.” 

The interchange of “beside” and “besides,” 
as, “No one was there beside those ten.” 

rhe superfluous use of “that” or “what” with 
“I do not know but what you are 


“I only have ten 


“but,” as, 
right.” 

“Different to” or “different than” for “differ- 
ent from,” and “opposite from” for “opposite 
to.” 

The omission of “other” in comparisons be- 
ween objects belonging to the same class, as, 
“The Bible has a wider circulation than any 
book.” 

Misplacing a clause, as, “The man sent for 
the doctor that was ill.” 

Miss Anna C. Feucht, Indianapolis, 
Ind., classifies the five most common er- 
rors, thus: 

1. Worps Nor INTercHANGEABLE. 
monly used in error. 

a. Shall and Will: Frequently inter- 
changed in error. Care should be 
taken to acquire by habit the power 
of making the nice discrimination re- 
quired by correct diction. The dis- 
tinction between these two auxil- 
iaries in the usage of the best speak- 
ers and writers is very atiell 

Example: I shall drown, no one will 
save me! 
will drown, no one shall 
save me! 
b. Ought and Should: 
moral obligation. 
Should expresses propriety or expediency. 


Five com- 


— 


Ought expresses 


Example: You ought to pay your 
debts. 
You should not go out in 
the rain. 


c. Suppose and Expect. You cannot sup- 
pose which may happen (you ex- 
). You cannot expect some- 
thing happened (you suppose it hap- 
ned). 
d. Beside and Besides. 
close by or near. 
Besides means in addition to. 
Example: There were two beside him— 
two near him. 
There were two besides him 
—three. 


Beside means 
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e. Affect and Effect. Affect (always a 
verb) means to influence or change. 
Effect (a verb or a noun) means to 
bring about, the result 
Example: The tariff will effect a re- 
form. 
Temperature does not affect 
us. 
2. Onty. The most carelessly used word in 
the language. 

To avoid ambiguity, only should be placed 
next to the word or phrase to be quali- 
fied. 

ixample: 

He only saw the prisoner (did not speak 

to him). 


He saw only the prisoner (saw no one 
else). 

Only he saw the prisoner (no one else saw 
him). 

He saw the prisoner only (saw no one 
else). 

He saw the only prisoner (there was but 
one). 

3. Misuse or Case. Some of the commonest 


errors in English arise from the misuse of 
the cases. 
Example: 

Let you and I go. 

and (let) me go. 

He is taller than me. 

I (am tall). 

I am as good as her. 

she (is good). 

Was it him? Should be he (it was he). 

4. Ann. And should not be used as a su- 
stitute for an infinitive. 

Example: 

Try and talk. Should be—Try to talk. 

Try and come. Should be—Try to come. 

Come and see me. Should be—Come to 

see me. 

It is permissible only when two distinct 

acts are involved by the verbs. 

And is sometimes improperly substituted 

for or. 
Example: 

A language like the Greek and Latin. 

Should be 

A language like the Greek or Latin. 

5. Tuat, Wuo ann Wuaticn. As a relative 
pe that is frequently used as equiva- 
ent to who or which. That always intro- 
duces an adjective clause, while who and 
which are not always so used. 

Who or which may sometimes be used 
for that, for example, to avoid undue 
repetition; but, that ought never to be 
used for who or which. 

Care should be taken not to repeat that 
several times in constructing a sentence. 


Miss Edith L. Mook, Denver, Colo., 
sends us the five most common errors which 
she has met in taking dictation. They are: 


1. The use of two thats in the same sentence 
where one is sufficient; for instance: ‘I am 


Should be—Let you 
Should be than 


Should be as 


satisfied that, if the situation is not changed 
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before said date, that it is not likely to be.” 
In one place or the other the word that should 
be omitted. 

2. Use of a singular verb with a plural sub- 
ject, or a plural verb with a singular subject, 
usually due, I find, to the fact that the dicta- 
tor has forgotten the beginning of his sentence 
before he reaches the end. 

3. The use of or instead of nor after not or 
neither. 

4. Use of the personal pronoun referring to 
things; for instance: “Said ditch, whose wat- 
ers are diverted,” etc., instead of “Said ditch, 
the waters of which are diverted,” etc. 

5. Use of the same tense of the verb to ex- 
press different periods of time; for instance: 
“For a long time past the said defendant has 
and does now divert from said river,” etc. This 
should read: “For a long time past the said 
defendant has diverted and does now divert 
from said river,” etc. 

An analyzation of these and the other re- 
plies received results in the following: 

1. The incorrect use of shall and will. 

2. The misplaced modifier. 

3. The use of the past participle for the 
past tense of irregular verbs, especially of see, 
go, and went. 

4. The split infinitive. 

5. The use of don’t for doesn’t, especially 
with the personal pronouns he and she. 


The secret of improvement in the use 
of English may be summed up thus: Read 
the best written and most carefully edited 
books and magazines available; listen to 
and converse with the best read people you 
know; watch your own English carefully; 
try to eliminate one error at a time. 


O 


The Value of Stenographic Training 


81. Which is the more valuable to a stenog- 
rapher—the things he learns through his work, 
or the mental training he gets in doing his 
work? 

Mr. H. W. Odell, El Paso, Texas, writes: 

If the stenographer is dependent on what he 
learns from his superior, ecoush writing and 
reading his letters, for advancement, why does 
he not stop after he has been promoted from 
the stenographic position to a job higher up 
and has been deprived of the tool by which he 
gained the knowledge that made his promo- 
tion possible? Is it not true that in learning 
to do just one thing at a time, to bring his mental 
powers to a focus and do it without loss 
of time, is of more value than any technical 
details he may learn about the business in 
which his chief may be engaged? In short, is 
it not the mental development rather than the 
learning of facts which stays with a stenog- 
rapher and keeps him going up the ladder of 
success after leaving the stepping stone of 
stenography? 


Mr. H. H. Hofman, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
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strongly of the opinion that the mental 
training which a stenographer gains is of 
more value than the technical training. He 
says: 

The things the stenographer learns to do in 
his work will be of benefit to him only in that 
line of business, or at most only in a steno- 
graphic position. The mental training he gets 
will be of benefit to him always and every- 
where, in whatever position he takes or in any 
mental work he may do. 

Therefore, the mental training received is 
of greater benefit and use to him than are 
the things he has learned to do. 


It is interesting to note that the men and 
women who have been promoted from sten- 
ographic positions have, as a rule, pos- 
sessed a high degree of stenographic eff- 
ciency. Other qualities which they may 
possess and which have undoubtedly been 
developed through their stenographic work 
are overlooked in stenographers who do not 
do good stenographic work. It is the ability 
to do the work for which he is hired well 
—better than other employees are doing 
the same work—which brings the stenog- 
rapher to the attention of the men who 
have it in their power to place him in the 
way of better things. But the skill with 
which he handles the work in any one posi- 
tion helps him not only in doing that or 
similar work, but alse in providing val- 
uable mental discipline. The trained eye 
and ear, the quickened intelligence, the 
power of instant decision, the habits of 
accuracy and speed, the ability to meet 
emergencies which result from doing sten- 
ographic work will always be invaluable. 
On this point executives who were for- 
merly stenographers are practically unani- 


mous. 
© 


Methods of Sending Remittances 


32. I open the mail in an office where there 
are many small remittances received. I be- 
lieve it would be profitable to discuss the dif- 
ferent methods of sending remittances. I 
should like to know which methods are con- 
sidered most satisfactory in other offices. 


Mr. Walter Edward Lindig, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., gives the following excellent sum- 
mary of the different methods of sending 
money by mail: 

1. Amounts Unper One Dotan. These may 
usually be sent in either one-cent or two-cent 
postage stamps. Never under any circum- 
stances send United States stamps to Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, or any foreign country, because 
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they cannot be used there. Also never send 
stamps of a higher denomination than two 
cents, for it is often difficult to use or dispose 
of such stamps. 

2. Owner anp Two Dotiar Brits. It is usually 
safe enough to send a dollar or two-dollar bill 
in an ordinary letter, but it is wisest to register 
all letters containing money. Any letter-car- 
rier will receive a letter to be registered, and 
give a receipt for it. 

3. Sums From Five Dottars Ur. These 
should be sent either as a check, bank draft, 
express money order, or United States money 
order. 

4. Private Cuecxrne Accounts. Persons 
who have private checking accounts can usually 
procure bank drafts of the bank cashier with- 
out charge. Such drafts are always safe to 
send 

5. Express Money Orpers. These, when 
they can be obtained conveniently, are better 
than United States money orders, for it is 
easier for the person who receives them to get 
them cashed, and if they are lost you can get 
your money back much more easily than from 
the Postoffice. They cost about the same as 
the Postoffice money orders. 


Mr. H. H. Hoffman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
recommends the use of stamps or of a coin 
mailing card: 


We have found that the most satisfactory meth- 
ods of sending sums of money under $1.00 are 
either in stamps, inserted in a small envelope 
or wrapped in a piece of paper, in order to 
prevent. their sticking to the letter; or in coin, 
using as few pieces as possible, and inserting 
them in a coin mailing card if possible, but if 
you have none of these mailing cards on hand, 
by wrapping them in a heavy piece of paper or 
putting them in a small envelope to keep them 
from wearing a hole in the envelope and thus 
being lost in the mail. 

It is best to use a postoffice or express money 
order or check for remittances exceeding $1.00, 
and it is best to register the letter containing 
the remittance, because it is better to be safe 
than sorry. 


Some readers mention unusual and orig- 
inal ways of sending money. One stenog- 
rapher in opening the morning’s mail found 
an inclosure of twenty-five cents fastened 
to a piece of cardboard with ordinary 
cooking molasses. Another writes of a dol- 
lar bill being sewed into a piece of cloth 
and inclosed in a letter. Still others tell 


scarcely believable tales of silver dollars 
coming loose in thin envelopes and getting 
through safely. None of these ways, how- 
ever, is recommended, and most firms find 
stamps satisfactory for amounts less than 
a dollar. Where stamps are sent, it is sug- 
gested that two-cent stamps be used, as 
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many firms have no use for a higher de- 
nomination, and, as many of our readers 
know, stamps cannot be sold or exchanged 
at the postoffice. 

© 


Referred for Answer 

36. I have literary aspirations and would 
like to know whether shorthand will help me to 
further my ambition. Will it be of definite as- 
sistance in collecting material, marketing my 
work, or in any other way? 

37. I am a recent subscriber to the Gregg 
Writer, and I have seen nothing in your Q’s 
and A’s as to the best instrument for writing 
shorthand. I have been a shorthand writer 
for several years and have always used a - 
cil until recently. I should like very ad 
know what is used by reporters and expert 
writers of the system. 

38. I have seen so many picture plays in 
which a young man stenographer was employed. 
When his employer, usually a very important 
man, was about to leave the office, the stenog- 
rapher would rise quickly and bring him his 
coat, hat, and gloves, open the door, and per- 
form other similar duties. Now, are t 
servant's duties required of stenographers in 


some offices? 
oOo 


Teachers’ Certificates 

(Continued from page 651) 
Ada G. Rebscher, Lima, N. Y. 
Mary Catherine Roach, Springfield, Mass. 
Cecilia E. Rumely, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
William H. Schultz, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Kathryn Corrine Shattuck, Westfield, 

Mass. 

Milda Sievert, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Louie Faris Shick, Decatur, IIL. 
Helen Zilpah Stansfield, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nannie A. Stewart, Johnstown, Pa. 
Maude J. Stokes, Tekoa, Wash. 
Ethel Stringfellow, Findlay, Ohio. 
Orpha Dart Stott, Lawrence, Kans. 
Chester T. Swanson, Brockton, Mass. 
Lloyd E. Tarr, Whitewater, Wis. 
Ruth L. Taylor, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Katharine Thompson, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Ada E. Thompson, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Ray E. Townsend, York, Nebr. 
Marie Louise Trouslot, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Edna Ione Tyler, Detroit, Mich. 
Eva E. Wagner, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Helen P. Walsh, Denver, Colo. 
I. W. Whitesell, Greenwood, Miss. 
Vera J. Wilcox, Springfield, Mass. 
Margaret Lillian Wilson, Canton, TIL 
Clarence J. Wise, Corvallis, Ore. 
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Standardization of Shorthand in the West 


URING a recent visit to the high 
D schools and commercial colleges in 

Minnesota and Iowa, in connection 
with the convention of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, Mr. Gregg 
found that these great states are almost 
unanimous for the Forward Movement. In 
Minnesota, Gregg Shorthand is in almost 
universal use in public and private schools. 
Shorthand is taught in the commercial 
departments of the public schools of seven- 
ty-nine cities in Minnesota, and all but 
four of them are teaching Gregg Short- 
hand. In Iowa shorthand is taught in 
the public schools of fifty-seven cities, and 
all but six of these are teaching Gregg 
Shorthand. Standardization of shorthand 
in the progressive middle Western states 
is close at hand. 

Mr. Gregg was greeted everywhere by 
large and enthusiastic audiences. Teachers, 
writers and students of shorthand to the 
number of 1,600 heard his address on “The 
Advantages to be Derived from the Use 
of Shorthand” delivered in the auditorium 
of the Central High School, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Gregg addressed the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association on the ques- 
tion “How Efficient Should the Stenog- 
rapher Be?” and at the banquet of the 
association he spoke on the relations be- 
tween private and public schools, declar- 
ing that he was an optimist about the 
future of commercial education in all kinds 
of schools. 

His address to the alumni association of 
the Minnehaha Academy was on “Factors 
of Success in Business Life,” and at the 
annual class exercises of the Minnesota 
College his subject was the class motto 
“Faith-Work-Success.” 

During his four days’ stay in the twin 
cities, Mr. Gregg visited all the high 
schools of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
nearly all the business schools, talking to 
large classes of students in most of them. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Clay D. 
Slinker, president of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation and Director 
of Commercial Education for Des Moines, 
Mr. Gregg visited all the high schools of 
the latter city, addressing large assemblies 
of students everywhere. He also had the 


pleasure of talking to the students of the 
Capital City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, and the Cedar Rapids Business 
College, Cedar Rapids. In Chicago he 
addressed both the day and evening stu- 
dents of Gregg School, and a meeting of 
the Chicago G. S. A. 

Two especially interesting features of 
the trip were banquets given in Mr. 
Gregg’s honor by teachers in the commer- 
cial departments of the public schools. The 
first was at the Hotel Dyckman, Min- 
neapolis, and was attended by twenty- 
seven teachers of commercial subjects in 
the “Twin Cities.” After the dinner 
there was an interesting discussion of 
various phases of the work. The second 
was at the Grant Club, Des Moines, and 
was attended by twenty teachers. A live- 
ly round-table, question-and-answer, dis- 
cussion of teaching problems followed, and 
plans were outlined for the organization of 


a local G.'S. A. 
oO° 
A Creed of Work for Women 


By Laura Drake Gill, President of the College 
for Women, Sewanee, Tennessee 


BELIEVE that every woman needs a 
] skilled occupation, developed to the 
degree of possible self-support. 

She needs it commercially, for an 
insurance against reverses. 

She needs it socially, for a compre- 
hending sympathy with the world’s 
workers. 

She needs it intellectually, for a con- 
structive habit of mind which 
makes knowledge effective. 

She needs it ethically, for a courage- 
ous willingness to do her share of 
the world’s work. 

I believe that every young woman should 
practice this skilled occupation, up to the 
time of her marriage, for gainful ends, with 
deliberate intent to acquire therefrom the 
widest possible professional and financial 
experience. 

I believe that this general policy of 
economic service for American women 
would yield generous by-products of in- 
telligence, responsibility, and contentment. 
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The Emergency—III 


OW I really learned to hold a pen 
H illustrates the lessons which may 

be learned through being forced to 
meet conditions. We have always heard 
about not gripping the pen too tightly— 
about not arching the fingers so that in 
sustained periods of writing they will be- 
come cramped. We have also heard a 
great deal about the proper way to hold 
a pen for longhand penmanship. The dis- 
cussion as to the best way to hold a pen 
might easily open up a discussion of the 
whole subject of penmanship, but I want 
to relate here as clearly as possible how 
I hold my pen, and why. 

Several years ago my arm became very 
stiff. ‘The muscles of my shoulder and 
upper arm were constantly sore, and I 
could not write shorthand continuously for 
a full court session. By applying pressure 
. to the point of my index finger (which in 
the way I held my pen at that time was 
brought in direct contact with the pen), 
I could feel pain to the center of my back. 
Naturally this was a great handicap in 
writing, and it was necessary for me to 
make a very decided readjustment in some 
respect. I endeavored to learn to write 
with my left hand with the idea of resting 
my right hand during a portion of the pro- 
ceedings. I had progressed fairly well in 
learning to write with my left hand when 
I discovered a better way of holding the 
pen with my right hand. 

I now hold my pen in the way I am 
about to describe. The barrel of the pen 
is held against the index finger, from the 
tip of the finger to a point just back of the 
second joint, by the thumb which rests 
against the pen directly opposite the first 
joint of the index finger. The pen 


“leaves” my finger at a point just back of 
the second joint. Contrasting this method, 


pictures illustrating the ideal position for 
longhand penmanship show the pen leav- 
ing the hand at about the third joint. The 
way I hold my pen gives a sort of hinged 
motion to the hand which enables the 
writer to take advantage of such a motion 
in writing strokes of a perpendicular 
nature. 

The point of this with reference to the 
emergency is that by changing the position 
of the pen I released the pressure on a 
very limited area of my index finger and 
by extending the pressure over a very 
much larger area the soreness in my arm 
was relieved and now I am able to write 
normally. 

Materials 


An emergency often arises with refer- 
ence to the materials used. Some accident 
will happen which may make it necessary 
to use a notebook with which you are 
unfamiliar, a notebook with different 
rulings, different width between the lines 
and a paper which does not harmonize 
with the style of writing instrument 
adopted. This sort of an emergency re- 
quires a shifting of the habitual methods 
of writing. This shifting process must be 
well carried out so that no incident con- 
nected with the emergency will interfere 
with an accurate transcript or with the 
readiness with which the notes may be 
read. 

To illustrate the sort of an emergency 
that might arise, let us suppose that you 
accidentally drop the pen you are accus- 
tomed to using and that the point is bent 
or broken so it cannot be used. You prob- 
ably will not have a number of sharpened 
pencils to proceed immediately with a 
first-class pencil equipment. It should be 
remembered also that, even though this 
were the case, a paper which is suitable 
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Reporting Phrases I[llustrated—II 
(For key, see page 671.) 
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for pen purposes is not suitable for pencil 
purposes. Perhaps your suggestion would 
be that the reporter who uses a pen al- 
ways has two or more pens available for 
instant use. This is theoretically true, but 
even if the reporter carries two pens there 
are pens and pens. With his favorite pen 
the reporter can do much better work than 
with a pen of his second choice. Pens 
come to have an individuality through long 
use. The stenographer and the pen so ad- 
just themselves that the stenographer can 
write much more rapidly with the partic- 
ular pen of his choice than with simply a 
good pen. This is true of types of pencils 
and special holders or specially ruled note- 
books or special qualities of paper. Any 
emergencies arising from any of the con- 
ditions related must be met by increased 
effort on the part of the writer. 
Therefore, the successful stenographer 
must not only be able to write so many 
words a minute and thus technically qual- 
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ify for a reporting position, but he must 
have some reserve ability. To qualify 
technically the court stenographer must 
have the ability to write as rapidly as the 
proceedings in court require, but to be well 
prepared for reporting work the stenog- 
rapher must have sufficient ability over and 
beyond the technical requirements to meet 
any emergency that may arise because of 
changed conditions in materials, writing 
instruments or court room environment 
which normally must be met by men and 
women engaged in professional work. 

It is the emergency brake that makes 
the entire machinery safe and usable; it 
is the reserve force of an army that per- 
mits the fullest and best use of the regular 
force; it is the emergency cable on certain 
types of conveyances that makes those 
conveyances possible and practicable; it is 
the savings account that tides the indi- 
vidual over a period of illness or other 
unusual conditions, 


O 


Key to Reporting Plate 


on the east side of the river taken 
together would make ten acres. 

Mr. Mann: That accounts for block 1. But 
how about block 3? I assure the gentleman 
I have been over the report very carefully. 
There is absolutely nothing in the bill or the 
report that gives any indication of the num- 
ber of acres which are to be conveyed. I 
think these people ought to pay a dollar and 
a quarter an acre for the land. 

Mr. Mays: I am willing that they should. 

Mr. Mann: You cannot tell anything about 
it. I think the bill had better go over until 
the gentleman can get from the Land Office 
the information which they ought to have furn- 
ished in the first place. 

Mr. Mays: The report of the Secretary of 
the Interior did not furnish that. 

Mra. Mann: I understand that. 

Tur Speaker: The gentleman from Illinois 
objects and the bill goes over without preju- 
dice. 


—1 


Mr. Stoan: I have no doubt those special 
schools are good institutions, presided over 
and conducted by excellent gentlemen, but there 
is sométhing more that ought to be considered. 
I do not know there is anything seriously 
wrong. But the permission of this condition 


of affairs to continue is a direct indictment 
against the advanced ry, sectarian, and pri- 
vate school systems o 


the United States. 


Mr. Smrru of Michigan: Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. S.ioan: Briefly. 

Ma. Smiru of Michigan: Can the gentleman 
tell, why they will accept a certificate at West 
Point which they will not accept at the Naval 
Academy? 

Mr. Sioan: I asked the chairman on a 
former occasion in this House why they did 
not and would not do that. I thought that 
probably this Naval Committee, legislating, as 
it is, by “rule and rider” to the extent it is, 
would attempt to liberalize the admission to 
the academy and connect the American school 
system with the American Navy. 

Mr. Brownrye: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Stoan: For a brief question. 

Mr. Brownrne: I desire to say to my friend 
from Michigan 





oOo 


A juror out west was asked whether he 
had been charged by the presiding judge. 
“Well, squire,” said he, “the little fellow 
that sits up in the pulpit and kinder bosses 
it over the crowd, gave us a talk, but I 
don’t know whether he charges anything 
or not.—N. Y. Globe. 
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Gregg Shorthand Association News 


Address inquiries to Secretary Gregg Shorthand Federation, 77 Madison Avenue, New York City 


EXT September and October will 
be organization months for many 
cities where Gregg Shorthand As- 

sociations do not now exist. If there isn’t 
an association in your town, why not take 
the initiative with several of your friends 
in getting a live G. S. A. formed in the 
fall? Write us for pointers on starting 
things. 

The Greggites of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, announce that they will meet to per- 
fect an organization Thursday evening, 
October 12, in the assembly room of the 
Beacom Business College. 


The date has not yet been set, but the 
Gregg writers of Philadelphia also an- 
nounce that they will meet to form a per- 
manent Gregg Shorthand Association in 
September or October. 


Dancing, refreshments, ice cream cones, 
popular music, rides on the merry-go- 
rounds, roller coaster and circle swings 
proved alluring features after the organi- 
zation meeting of the Troy Gregg Short- 
hand Association Saturday afternoon, 
June 24, in the pavilion of beautiful Rens- 
selaer Park. About 150 were present. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. William B. Holland; Ist Vice- 
President, Mr. Francis Dolan; 2d Vice- 
President, Miss Louise Bullard; Record- 
ing Secretary, Miss Alma Green; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Henrietta Hil- 
ler; Treasurer, Mr. J. P. Ogden, Jr. 


Commenting on a recent issue of the 
Gregg Association World, our official or- 
gan, Mr. Walter Rasmussen, president of 
the Federation, says, “It will be a great 
help in promoting a fraternal spirit among 
Gregg writers everywhere.” Ask for a 
sample copy of the World. 

Mr. Harry Cochran, just back from 
Mexico, gave an interesting talk on that 
country before the Washington G. S. A. 
June 29. The educational committee an- 
nounced prizes to be awarded to those 
making the best progress in the speed 
classes conducted by the association. 
Eight new members were admitted. It 
was voted to have a picnic July 22. Mr. 
N. L. Knauss is now the energetic pub- 


licity manager of this live-wire associa- 
tion. 

The subject of discussion at the May 
meeting of the Buffalo G. S. A. was “Fast 
Typewriting.” Twelve new members 
were enrolled. 

The Wilmington, Cal., G. S. A. recently 
gave a playlet, written by Miss Essie 
Puckett, the secretary, entitled, “Winning 
Stenographers.” 

Under the inspiration and leadership of 
Miss Anna M. Cuno, Denver Greggites 
will meet for a supper in one of the city 
parks July 22. They will discuss plans 
for a monster meeting in one of the public 
halls in September. 

Mr. Gregg gave an inspirational talk 
on “Gregg Shorthand Associations and 
Their Objects” before the New York As- 
sociation of Gregg writers, June 22, in 
the Assembly Room of the Palmer Method 
Summer School. Mr. Manuel Lozano of 
Porto Rico conveyed, in his very pleasing 
way, warm greetings from the San Juan 
G. S. A. About twenty-five new members 
were enrolled. Much enthusiasm was 
manifested about the speed classes to be 
formed. Plans for a large summer outing 
are well under way. 

The Gregg Association World for 
September-October (the midsummer num- 
ber being combined with this one), ready 
to mail about September 10, will contain a 
dozen or more outlines of association pro- 
grams for the coming year. Committees 
will find this material a storehouse of sug- 
gestions in getting up programs that are 
out of the ordinary. There will be great 
variety, including social, educational and 
recreational ideas. 

The belated report of the 1915 annual 
convention of the Gregg Shorthand Fed- 
eration, concerning which many inquiries 
have been received, will be mailed to 1915 
members about July 20. The proceedings 
will make a valuable addition to the 
library of the commercial teacher. 

The annual speed contest to be held 
under the auspices of the G. S. F. in Chi- 
cago, December 29, 1916, promises to be 
the largest ever conducted. Valuable 

(Concluded on page 678.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Five Minutes Lost on Fast Train 


One day last week the seven o'clock Phila- 
delphia train to New York was blocked by an 
open draw of a bridge to let pass a® small tug 
with three boatmen and four heaped-up gar- 
bage scows. The delay made Twenty-third 
Street ferry passengers miss the boat and each 
one® lost ten more minutes. 

All of this means that 160 persons suffered 
vexation and broken engagements, collectively 
an actual loss of a thousand™ minutes, amount- 
ing to two full eight-hour days of any one 
man’s work time. 

Certainly somebody or something needs regu- 
lating when we are robbed of” our time. 
Every five minutes in an hour taken away from 
an employer by coming late or leaving ap- 
pointed station before quitting signal, were 
we™ paid by the hour, would justly take off 
one-twelfth of the hour’s pay. An eight-hour 
day would mean pay for seven and one-third 
hours, and in a week, pay for only five and 
one-half days. Were the salary $12 per week, 
it would mean an™ earning of but $11, instead 
ot $12. 

Time is money, made or lost, to the employer 
who buys time, if it’s not delivered*” faith- 
fully —(201)—By John Wanamaker. 


oO 
Sources of Law 


During the colonial times, the laws in force 
in this country were the laws of England, now 
forming the greater part of our common law.* 
During the Revolutionary War the Articles of 
Confederation were in force, and to a certain 
extent suspended the English laws. After 
independence was secured, a® general govern- 
ment was established and the United States 
Constitution was adopted, enumerating and de- 
fining the government’s rights and powers, and 
modifying the English common law” in so far 
as it was not suited to our changed condition. 
The people of each colony organized as a state 
by framing and adopting’ a constitution. The 
United States and each state made new rules 
and laws and changed old ones, thereby modi- 
fying the common law, yet never entirely™ 
doing away with it. In fact, it may be said 
that the old common law spreads over the 
entire country like a net, and if,” perchance, 
a wrongdoer should escape all federal or state 
law, he would be caught in the meshes of the 
common law, the foundation of our’ whole 
legal system. 

The United States secures the enforcement 
of rights and the punishment of transgressor: 
by the law and rules found in the Constitu- 
tion,” Congressional enactments, and in the 
common law. Each state secures the same 
power from the state constitution, from state 
legislative enactments, as well as from™ the 
common law, being also at the same time under 
the protecting influence of the United States 
Constitution and Federal statutes. 


The fundamental legal principle” is to allow 
citizens to do everything except what is for- 
bidden; a despotic government allows its citi- 
zens to do only what is prescribed and denies™ 
all else. 

When we wish to know the law on a particu- 
lar point, we examine the authorities, law 
books, to see if the thing in’ question is 
prohibited, and if so, we are forbidden to do 
it; if no prohibition is found, the ‘gr- 
of it is perfectly legal and’ lawful. The re- 
verse would be the rule under a despotism. 
Some of our laws trace their source back to 
the old Roman, or Civil Law.” The Civil Law 
is the foundation of the Law of Louisiana. 

The relationship of the laws from the sev- 
eral sources is such that if there’® is a conflict 
between any two, the one higher in the scale 
will prevail and the lower must cease to oper- 
ate. This relationship was early*” determined 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the celebrated case of Marbury vs. Madison: 

“The original and supreme will (the people) 
organizes™ and assigns to different depart- 
ments their respective powers. The powers of 
the legislature are defined and limited. That 
these limits may not be forgotten the“ Consti- 
tution is written. To what purpose are powers 
limited, and to what purpose is that limitation 
committed to writing, if these limits may at 
any“* time be passed by those intended to ‘be 
restrained?~’ Certainly all those who have 
framed written constitutions contemplate them 
as the fundamental paramount law of” the 
nation, and consequently the theme of every 
such government must be that an act of the 
legislature repugnant to the constitution is 
void. It™ is emphatically the province and 
duty of the judicial department to say what 
the law is. If a law be in opposition to the 
Constitution,™ the court must either decide the 
case conformably to the law, disregarding the 
Constitution, or conformably to the Constitu- 
tion, disregarding the law. The court must” 
determine which of the conflicting rules gov- 
erns the case. This is the very essence of the 
judicial duty. The courts cannot close their 
eyes to” the Constitution and see only the 
law. This doctrine would subvert the very 
foundation of all written constitutions. It 
would be giving to the legislature” a prac- 
tical and real omnipotence with the same 
breath which professes to restrict their powers 
within narrow limits. It is prescribing limits, 
and declaring that™ these limits may be passed 
at pleasure.” 

his decision establishes the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has the 
power to annul™ a law passed by Congress; 
that is, if the law contravenes the principles 
of the Constitution. The Supreme Court “is 
by far the most powerful™ court in the world. 
It is the only one that can nullify an act of 
the people of a nation, or the people's re- 
sentatives. Ours™ is the only nation in which 
the Supreme Court assumes to be a co-ordinate 
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branch of the government. It is the more re- 
markable that a™ popular government should 
be the one in which the most powerful, and the 
one completely irresponsible, department of 
the government has no direct connection with™ 
the people.” 

While the Federal Constitution ranks higher 
than the State Constitution in the scheme out- 
lined, yet one must recognize the fact that in 
some” instances the State Constitution is su- 
preme. 

The Federal Constitution is one of delegated 
powers from which follow implied and result- 
ant powers. The State Constitution is** one 
of retained powers. Both constitutions con- 
tain some restrictions, some powers that a 
democratic-republican government ought not 
to possess. The State Constitution in addi- 
tion’ is restrained from exercising jurisdic- 
tion of the powers delegated to the general 
government. The State Constitution therefore 
lacks some of the elements of sovereignty. 

When" the framers of the Federal Consti- 
tution met to discuss the advisability of a new 
constitution for the thirteen colonies or states, 
they finally concluded to” give the Federal 
government such powers as would pass the 
following tests: first, will the states surrender 
the power; second, does the Federal govern- 
ment need” the power; and third, does it af- 
fect all the states equally? For illustrative 
purposes one may imagine that each power 
possessed by sovereignty is submitted” to the 
tests. If it passes the tests, it becomes one of 

the powers that go to the general government; 
if it does not pass’ the tests, it is retained by 
each of the several states. Thus we have on 
the one hand a government of delegated power 
and on’ the other a government of retained 


powers. (1007). 


A Specially Selected Series of Business 
Letters—XI 
Mr. A. S. Collins, 
Houston, Texas. 

Dear Sir: 

Make machinery do your work. 

Isn't it a pleasure to look over a farm where 
ractically all the work is done by labor*-sav- 
ng outfits? Here’s where farm life ceases to 

be a drudge. 

It is easy to picture in your mind the differ- 
ence in pumping water by” hand for twenty- 
five head of stock or hitching on a Standard 
Gasoline Engine to do it while you plan the 
best way to make” a larger profit from your 
cows. 

The man who runs his cream separator by 
hand, looks forward to the task as a daily 
burden. A Standard Engine will do the 
job while you eat your morning or evening 
meal. 

Watch for the book which goes forward 
to-day under separate cover. You will find 
it full of facts that are of interest to every 
practical farmer. The estimates we are ready 
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to make will surprise you.” Yours truly. (152) 


Mr. T. N. Simpson, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dear Sir: 

It was too bad that the mother of Achilles 
just missed her purpose when she dipped the 
infant Greek in the River Styx” in order to' 
make him invulnerable. 

His heel didn’t get wet, and thereon hangs 
the tale of the mighty warrior’s ultimate 
downfall and the triumph” of his enemies. 

It is the old story over and over again. A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link; 
and to draw near™ the subject of our own 
theme, the automobile tire is no _ better 
than the knowledge and vigilance that attend 
any one of the processes that’® go towards 
making it complete. 

A Goodyear Tire isn’t rubber; it isn’t fabric; 
it isn’t theory; it isn’t what one man thinks or 
a thousand’® execute. 

It is the organization, experience, end 
equipment of the largest rubber factory in the 
world. 

It is a reward for slighting nothing—taking 
nothing” for granted—proving everything. 

One good turn deserves another— insist on 
Goodyear Tires. Yours very truly. (166) 


A 
Se 


Toothbrushes and War 


The humble toothbrush will become a luxury 
if the European war continues another year, 
says “Youth’s Companion.” Unless peace is 
declared soon fifty cents or™ even a dollar 
apiece may become the price of the handmade 
toothbrush that has been selling for twenty- 
five or thirty-five cents. The “brush” towns” 
of France have been desolated by the German 
army. They are in the valley of the Oise. In 
those towns are the factories for™ sorting and 
bleaching the bristles, piercing the bone han- 
dies and preparing them for the peasants to 
fill with bristles. 

It is in the valley of” the Oise, too, that the 
peasants who fasten the bristles in our hand- 
made toothbrushes live. All through that val- 
ley the red-tiled stone cottages of the peas- 
ants sheltered girls and old women who made 
toothbrushes during every spare minute of the 
day. Twelve cents a dozen was the price 
paid™ for the work when the American im- 

rters went into the toothbrush business in 

‘rance. They contracted for a large part 
of the output of the’* French factories, and 
raised the price paid to the bristle workers to 
fifteen or even eighteen cents a dozen. 

The price of good bristles has*® doubled and 
trebled since the European war broke out. All 
toothbrush bristles come from Russia and 
China. The best grades are the Russian, and 
the™ best of the Russian bristles grow in win- 
ter on a sort of half-wild boar that is native 
to Russian steppes. The boars rub on™ the 
forest trees ond shed their bristles. These the 
peasants collect at certain seasons of the year. 
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Every hog that is slaughtered for food is™ 
carefully shorn of its bristles. The bristles are 
seven or eight inches long and very thick at 
the base. Inferior bristles used in , Japanese 
brushes*”’ come from China, where the winters 
re not so cold and the bristles do not grow so 


stiff. (318). 
© 


Save Your Rags 

At the urgent request of the paper manu- 
facturers the Department of Commerce has 
issued an appeal to the American people to 
save their old rags™* and paper. The price of 
paper has gone kiting since the war, and the 
waste of paper and rags by the average house- 
holder, if conserved® and sold to dealers, can 
help to keep the “y~ down by increasing the 
supply of materials from which paper is made. 

The government has” set an example by the 
formation of an interdepartmental commission 
to handle the situation. The departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture are beginning ex- 
periments through which'’* they hope to dis- 
cover new sources of materials from which 
paper can be made. 

This popes stringency has hit England se- 
verely, and the authorities are™ discussing the 
matter of restricting the size of the English 
newspapers in order to husband the supply of 
white paper. 

In New York a contractor™ has just been 
given the ragpicking concession in the Borough 
of Queens. He outbid his competitors with 
an offer of $19,552,°" a sum $11,000 greater 
than that of last year, for the privilege of 
raking the dumps to recover things having 
commercial value. 

To the housekeeper the savings of rags 
and paper can be made a medium of some 
small profit. It has been estimated that the 
average home™ can gather about twenty-five 
cents’ worth of paper a week. It has been 
claimed often by investigators that European 
families can live on what an American family 
wastes, and the Department of Commerce has 
called attention to an open spigot which can 
easily be closed. (271)—From the Philadel- 


phia Press. 
o 


The Importance of Doing ‘‘A Little More’’ 
(Concluded. ) 


———sums up the secret: “Trifles make perfec- 
tion, but perfection is no™ trifle.” 

Plenty of people can make fairly good lenses 
for optical work. An average lens can be 
bought for a few dollars. But when the™ one 
or two experts put a little extra work—the 
finishing touches—on an average lens it be- 
comes almost priceless. 

Most farmers gather their eggs™* regularly 
and send them into market when they have 
filled a case. They have to buy the hens, pay 
for their feed, and do all the work of gather- 
ing and shipping the eggs. They get just the 
market price for what they ship and are satis- 
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fied to do fairly well." They are good “aver- 
age” farmers, if there is such a thing as a good 
average farmer. 

But I know another farmer who keeps the 
same™ kind of hens, feeds them the same way, 
does the same amount of work in gathering the 
eggs and shipping them. But he stamps on™ 
each egg the words “Guaranteed Fresh,” with 
the date, and ships them to his own customers 
in the city, and so gets on an average’ twice 
the price which the average farmer gets for the 
same goods and ninety per cent as much work. 

Hundreds of farmers sell milk to” dealers 
in bulk and get three or four cents a quart for 
it. They buy the cows, feed them, milk them, 
and prepare the milk” for shipment. One 
farmer y all that and then just a little more. 
He keeps his stable a little cleaner, requires 
his milkmen to be" a little more careful, and 
puts up his milk in bottles on the farm. On 
the paper cap of each bottle is stamped the 
date."” This milk is sold at retail at twelve 
cents a quart and the men who handle it are 
kept busy all over the city. This” particular 
farmer gets more than twice as much for each 

uart as does the average farmer, and he gets 
it as the result of not” more than twenty-five 
per cent more than the average amount of 
work, 

Two young artists of my acquaintance 
started at the same time to” try to break into 
regular work as cartoonists on the same great 
city newspaper. So far as could be judged 
their talents were equal. Week” after week 
the two men made pencil sketches of their ideas 
for cartoons and took them up to the office of 
the managing editor of the paper in question. 
Not once did either of them succeed in getting 
be anything which seemed to the managing 

itor worthy of purchase. They” were both 
men of ne more than ordinary persistency 
and pluck, and they kept up their heart- 
breaking work for more than six months. 

One day they met and fell to talking of 
their ill-success. 

“I’m going to pass it up,” one of them said. 
“I'm done. I've submitted”” my last idea’ to 
that paper.” 

“Well,” said the other, “I'm going to make 
one more trial at it.” 

That same afternoon he took up" a sketch 
for a cartoon and it was accept His work 
made a hit, and he is now one of the leading 
cartoonists of the’” country. The other chap 
who worked equally hard _- six months and 
fore the tide turned is doing 


then quit just 
“fairly well!” But the’ man who made “one 
more trip” is on the high road to a great suc- 
cess.— (1390)—From The Chicago Tribune. 


© 


James J. Hill 


The story of James J. Hill’s life might be 
written, in the style so popular in the early 
"80s, under the title “From Ploughboy to* 
Plutocrat,” and for moral it might be said that 
he was a good ploughboy and a good plutocrat. 
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His was more, however, than the story” of the 
boy who made good and eventually rose to 
fame and fortune. In serving himself he 
served others. He had that rare thing called” 
public spirit, a compound of old-fashioned con- 
science and keen vision, which enabled him, 
while advancing the financial interests of him- 
self and the group of” men working with him, 
to carry out plans of lasting benefit to scores 
of communities and scores of thousands of 
individuals. 

Mr. Hill’s enduring fame™ will be based on 
the fact that he was a railroad builder and 
not a railroad looter. That is not to say that 
as his’ railroad mileage grew the capitaliza- 
tion did not grow also. But his railroad enter- 
prises were not “streaks of rust” across the 
continent, represented in Wall Street’ by 
handsomely engraved certificates which were 
the counters in stock gambling. His enter- 
prises were actual railroads, linking growing 
communities with new country to be built” 
up into growing communities, carrying grain 
and livestock to mill and market, prospering 
not on the manipulation of brokers and the 
artificial rigging of prices,” but thriving as 
the country they served thrived, increasing in 
value as the wealth of the region they tapped 
grew and became a steady, measurable™ eco- 
nomic quantity. 
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In Hill the railroad man always remained 
the experience and shrewd wisdom of Hill the 
boy who followed the tail of the plough.” He 
knew the value of wheat to the world, and not 
of wheat alone, but of the livestock which can 
be fattened on grain, and,” yielding a good 
»rofit, still leave workable capital in the soil. 
le knew that any railroad which could give 
satisfaction to its customers in carrying™ the 
produce of the Northwest need never worry 
about dividends if it were run honestly. And, 
to his everlasting credit be it said, long be- 
fore’ Brandeis appeared to preach the truth 
about railroad operating costs to skeptical rail- 
road operators, James J. Hill placed the cost 
of operating the Great Northern” at less than 
50 per cent of its gross earnings. 

Probably because Mr. Hill was recognized 
by the general public te be unlike some of” 
his railroad competitors, to have a knowledge 
not bounded by Wall Street and the London 
Stock Exchange, his utterances on business and 
economic conditions were™ always listened to 
with interest and, despite their sometimes 
rather sensational character, with respect. He 
was best appreciated in the Northwest, which 
he helped to“ make, and, making, made him- 
self. But he was a man of whom all America 
might well be proud. (468).—New York Trib- 
une. 
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G. S. A. News 
(Continued from page 672.) 

trophies and $195.00 in gold will be dis- 
tributed as prizes. G. 5S. F. Speed Certifi- 
cates will also be varded to those whose 
transcripts contain not more than five per 
cent of errors. The July Gregg Writer 
contained a page announcement of the con- 
test. Full information gladly given by the 
Secretary of the Contest Committee, 77 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

The Gregg Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, one of the sections of the G. S. F., 
has elected, by postal card ballot, the fol- 
lowing officers for 1916: President, Thur- 
low T. Taft, official reporter, Fourteenth 
Judicial District, Humboldt, Iowa; Sec- 
retary, Hermann Frederick Post, reporter 
in State’s Attorney's Office, Chicago. In 
his letter accepting the honor, Mr. Taft 
writes, “I am already planning to be with 
you again in Chicago next December. In 
the meantime, give me every opportunity 
to co-operate with you in advancing the 
interests of the Federation and of the Re- 
porters’ Association.” 

Miss Emily C. Pearce, one of the char- 
ter members of the Baltimore G. S. A., 


and one of the first four teachers to win 
the new G. S. F. Teachers’ Certificate— 
the highest credential awarded Gregg 
teachers—has just received notice of her 
appointment by the Board of Education 
to a position as teacher of Gregg Short- 
hand in the Western High School, Balti- 
more. Miss Pearce is also a charter mem- 
ber of the Eastern G. S. A., organized in 
1914. 


oOo 
It Never Failed Yet 
A NUMBER of offenders had been 


disposed of by the magistrate, 
when there was brought before 
him a son of the old sod. 
“Phwat name?” snapped the magistrate, 
as he glared at the prisoner. 
“Patrick Casey, sorr.” 
“Hov ye ever been befure me befure?” 
“No, your Honor-r. Oi've seen but wan 
face that looked like yourn, an’ thot was 
the picture of an Irish king.” 
“Discharged!” announced his Honor. 
“Call the next case!”—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 
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’ You Can Now Learn To 
Speak In Public 


Learn to speak forcefully and convincingly. 


The ability to speak effectively in public means greater 
influence, greater opportunities and greater financial returns. 
Fit yourself for leadership. Your speech tells what you are. 
Your place among men is decided by what you say and how 
you say it. 

You can now become a self-reliant, persu- 
asive and impressive public speaker. The man or 
woman who can speak in public wins. “Stage fright” and 


embarrassment can be easily overcome if you know how. If 
your worst fears are realized when you are called upon 
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nothing toinvestixate. Here is your chance to find out 





Send The Coupon Today 


Be sure to investigate this great opportunity ! 
NOW. Thecoupon brings you full particulars without ' 
cost or obligation uy} any kind. Men who never hoped Jj 
to be able to speak in public are getting marvelous re- 
sults from this Course. You can too. Find out for I 
yourself. Just clip the coupon and mail it NO 


Public Speaking Department | 
erican 
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to speak, you need our 
Effective Public Speaking 
Course 


Tt will easily and quickly train you to 


We Train You By Mail—At Home—IiIn Spare Time 


Just fifteen spare minutes daily devoted to our Effective Public Speaking Course will train you 
to speak at dinners or public meetings without resorting to notes—will give you a complete command of the 


English language—will teach you to argue effective- 
ly and convincingly—express your thoughts logic- 
ally and forcefully—give you the power to “think on 
your feet"—to “say your say” in earnest, concise, 
convincing language. 


This Course is conducted under the 
sonal direction and supervision of Professor R. E, 
Pattison Kline, Deanof the Public Speaking Depart- 
ment, Columbia Collegeof Expression, Chicago, one 
of the foremost authorities on Public Speaking and 
Oratory in the country. 

We have trained hundreds of men and 
women to speak clearly, concisely and forcefully. 
We have made it possible for them toincrease 
their earning capacity, to become leaders in 

and business life and we can do this 
for you—aet heme—daring your spare 


H H Send the coupon for full particulars of our Special 
Special Limited Offer Limited Ofter FREE. This’ wonderful offer is wate tee 


advertising purposes and may be withdrawn at any time—so hurry! Mail the coupon VOW. Costs you 


pever made aspecch in your ile, MUM OY 


Public Speaking Department 
American Correspondence School of Law 
7886 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—Piease send me full particulars of 
your New Effective Public Speaking Course and 
your Special Advertising Offer. I am not obligating 
myself in any way. 
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S THE SIMPLICITY COVER 


9 Big Helps in 1 Little Cover 


SAVE YOUR | Increase your speed. No loose 
BYES | leaves, holds any book. In- 
creases transcribing speed 25q¢. Makes note tak- 
ing a pleasure, Cover, easel, kneeboard, copy- 
holder, line pointes, pencil pocket, centering and 
} we we scale, word counter, pencil pointer. 

justing, 2 sizes, 5x9 or 6x9, cents. 


JOHN P. McENRO 121 Fulton Street, New York 














CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
Steady work, life surro’ 
promotions on merit, short pours, ., annaal vacation 
ick leave with pay. Ma appointed yearly. 
Born sexes. No uitieal pall. "Nearly 800,000 classi- 
led positions Jommon schoo! 4 
= information and ° See used by the Civil 
fervice Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C 














HOW ABOUT MY BOOKS? 


“COURT PRACTICE” contains over 40 pages of 
testimony > 1600 phrases, with key. This book is used 
in over 100 schools. Single copy, 60c. 

“GETTING THE POSITION” tells how to 
better job. Full of helpful ideas. First edition, about 
exhausted, selling for 25c. 

School orders given prompt attention. 


FRED H. GURTLER, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 











$10 to $100 





For Your Ideas 


If you turn them into jays. We will show you Aew. Ste- 
nographers, teachers, and office workers are earning big money in their 
spare time writing photoplays. Let us prove to you that you can sell 
your ideas. Special education or talent not necessary. Send today for 
beautiful FREE BOOK of valuable information, and special prize offer. 


Chicago Photo-Playwright College, Box 278 2. P., Chicago 











2 Dollars a Month 


buys a Standard Typewriter, your 
choice, Late Style Visibles, Back 
Spacer, Tabulator, Two-Culor Ribbon. 
Every modern operating convenience 















My prices lower than other cash 
prices Perfect machines — Fully 
Guaranteed. Ask for Special Five 
Days Free Trial Offer No. 600, 


HARRY A. SMITH 
668-231 WN. Sth Ave., Chicago, il. 








Sho leat l 


and the most practical for practical schools —on subjects of Spell 
ing, Letter Writing, English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial 
Law, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, and Business Practice, and the 
best and most useful pocket Dictionary on the market are pub- 
lished by 

THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
Illustrated Catalogue Free Ruelid Avenue, CLEVELAND, 0, 
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A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life tions, pleasant 
surroundings, zood pay, steady work, short hours, promotions 
on merit. sexes. No political pall. Thousands of ap- 

ntments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
Fos appointed Full information and questions used by the 
Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











MASTER GREGG 


ou are rusty. 
the system with our aid. 
Gregg Shorthand will help you EARN MORE MONEY 
and increase your chances for rapid advancement. 
MAST TER the system through our mail lessons and per- 
sonal assistance, right in your home, in s 4 time. Send for 
particulars and FR first lesson TODAY. 


MAIL SHORTHAND SCHOOL, Box a Pelham, N. Y. 
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Two Sales a Day— 


That’s what you shonld 
eagerly bought. Modern bat. facil. for all the poople. 


$300.00 a Month 


month. Needed in home, badly wanted, 
ke the 


ys. 

SALES A DAY MEANS $900 A MONTH. 

The work is very easy, pleasant, 

permanent, fascinating. It mesase 
business of your own. 

Littlo capital needed. I grant 

eredit—Ilelp you out—Back you up 

Don't doubt — Don't hesitate— Don't 


accounts, so can you. Act then 


ick, ee M <r d 
qa 0 ONEY. ust pame on y post card 
for free tub offer. Hustle! = 
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Perfect Your Memory 
and You Can Command 
What Salary You Will 


Your salary—what it is today—whatit will The peaker 
be tomorrow—depends very much on your Pubs o 
memory. Tricky memories—wandering minds 
—unable to p detail—have thwarted 
thousands in their battle for success—have 
held them down to bare living wages—work- 
ing long hours with slight prospect of 
vancement—subordinates for life. 


The Ability to Concentrate, 
to Think and Express Your- 
self Clearly Means Every- 
thing to Your Success 


America’s men of power—in_ business, 
social or public life—are uniformly men of 

i memories. Train your memory prop- 
erly and you will find yourself able to concen- 
trate absolutely on matters at hand—to think 
and speak connectedly—to develop self con- 
trol, to overcome self consciousness—to make 
your PERSONALITY DOMINATE. Think 


America's foremost 
Authority on Mem- 
ory Training, Public 
Speaking, Self Ex- 
ression, Lecturer and 
neipal of the Dickson 
Memory School, Hearst 
Building, Chicago. 


The Executive 





what this means—a better pee — ae 
ay—social and business success—the EFF 'I- 
IENT LIFE. 


, Give Me 10 Minutes a Day 
"i her s thorugh ia ot wor ANA YT Will Give You a 
training. “I find it to be not only “Steel Trap” Memory 


—simply wonderful. 
be again ‘without the beseate't  Thatis all I ask—just 10 minutes a day 
fies ved from your study for for a few weeks and I will train your memo 
just as I have trained the memories of 50, 
others. I will make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can instantl 
select facts, figures, faces, arguments. No 
matter what your age—your education— your 
vocation—your place of residence—I can 
make you dulen roof’’—ean train your 
memory for SU > 


Special Offer! 


Pubke” REE? 


For a limi I am 
a ee peak in Public” Prof. Henry Dickson, Prin. Dickson School of Memory, 
0. G. Wehmeier of the Ameri. % 4 luxe edition, Bandsomely bound | 540 Hearst Building, Chicago, Il 
can Miner’s Accident Association, »00k—regularly priced at $2.00—-FREE Please cond mp Ses Fh KA year 
Indianapolis, Indiana, writes: to every student enrolling in my course. eT eee Test.’ Give me facts on your 

“I can honestly and truthfolly Full particulars of this unusual offer pin we Py copy of “How to Speak in ” 
cay 1 am 9 now peresa. I have —together with a copy of my famous 
more friends than wey capetes Memory Test and my remarkable book § Name.............:0<s<s+csseeseeeeceeeeneenee eeeceeeee sees 
I could have. Everyone who has “How to will sent 
known me says that a wonderful 

FREE—simply for the mailing of the § Street and No............+-ccessssees sevebesstedneatuemmine 






Six onthe. It ie all due to the coupon or a postal. This is YOUR 
School of Memory.” opportunity—mail it NOW. DP Giiicccsccccoccndccceccsocontmanesessonsasl State......-.csees 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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THE BEST SALARIES 


are paid to heat and careful operators. 
EVEN, CLEAR and BEAUTIFUL WORK always makes a good impression. 
YOU CAN DO THE MOST ATTRACTIVE WORK ON THE 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


TYPE IMPRESSION ALWAYS UNIFORM, WHETHER THE STROKE ON THE 
KEYS BE HEAVY OR LIGHT. 
TWO DIFFERENT STYLES OF TYPE, or two to ten languages, always in the machine. 


“JUST TURN THE KNOB” and change instantly, for instance, from Roman type to 
Italics, or from English to Greek, Russian, German, French, or any other types and 


languages. 
WRITES ON ANY WIDTH OF PAPER. WRITES CARDS AND ENVELOPES 
WITHOUT BENDING THEM. 


The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
69th Street and East River NEW YORK, N. Y. 





; 
; Please send me full information about the Multiplex 
Hammond. 
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If you are looking for the best School, the best Journal, or the best Book on Pen- 
manship, you will do well to investigate one or all of the following: 











THE SCHOOL THE JOURNAL THE BOOK 
For twenty years the For nearly a decade For up-to-dateness 
Zanerian College, | The Business Educator | The Zaner Method 
Columbus, Ohio, has been gradually pushing to the front, Manual! is the most complete 
been the leading penmanship school until it is now very generally thought to | book on business and methods of 
es And to-day it is still the | be the best journal devoted to penman- writing now It con- 
A PN ship and commercial education. tains 112 pages of copies and instruc- 
TE cramp. el > "Ameri slondion inese writing are given | Bound in card cover at 50c, and cloth 
men are in constant ! ont ww penmenandtesch- | 4+ $1.00. Ci ie many a he leacne 
gem eny Uy Ungeing you | "A consho any wilichandidlly be cnt | fag and the weaken dl toes 
A beautifully illustrated catalog for the | free of charge if you will mention this Ask for further information aad it will 
paper. given 


If you want the best inks, pens, holders, paper, and other materials pertaining 
fo penmanship, ask for terms, samples and circulars. 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 


PENMANSHIP PUBLISHERS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Iudustrial Education and Horational 
Craining Conference and 
| Exposition 
] New York City, September 23d to October 2d, 1915 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN and HOTEL BILTMORE 


A National Exposition of Educational or School 
Equipment, Accessories and Supplies and School Work. 


Leading, American Manufacturers support the extension 
of Vocational Training, and will make interesting, exhibits 
of Shop Equipment, Supplies and Accessories. 


Home Economics or Domestic Science will be a 

; specially important department. 
| An Educational Conference, National and Local, will be 
held coincident with the Exposition, at which all branches 
of educaton will be considered and discussed, and particu- 
larly the extension of Commercial or Business Education 
and Vocational Training in our private and public insti- 
tutions. 

The Conference will bring the layman or successful business man 
in practical co-operation with our educators. 

Cities, towns and villages will send School Representatives to the 
Conference and Exposition. 
’ A series of important lectures will be presented daily by 
noted educators of the country. 

Special Admission Tickets for Teachers and School 
Officials. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION COMMITTEE 
Suite 133, Hotel Biltmore, New York. 
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Prepared especially for Short- 
The Gregg Pencil Rang woth, and tn epeantenes 
with our tions. e guarantee that these 
absolute! satistactory. A A box contain- 

Faakan aes tas. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 


EFFICIENCY 


Your success depends upon your Personal 
Efficiency. Complete Course $4.. Particulars. 


Mead Course in Personal Efficiency 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SS 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST EVOLUTIONS IN THE 
STENOGRAPHIC WORLD 

This pencil writes a fine, firm line always. The rifled blue steel tip 

insures a dependable writing point which is never dull. 5 inches 

long, 18 inches of finest drafting lead in mayazine. Finely finished 

throughout and guaranteed to satisfy. A $1.00 bill or money order 

brings it prepaid. Plain or chased style. Specify which. 


JOHN M. LANG COMPANY, 307 N. Ninth St., BOISE, IDAHO 




















Send SOc for the Great Business Game 


TEACHAMUSE 


It teaches and amuses. Played with cards representing Cash, 
P y, Debts, and Expenses. Settlement of losses and gains 

9 with pasteboard coins. Gives practice in adding and 
making change. Teaches business terms and encourages thrift. 
Fun for old and young. Remit now to 


AMERICAN SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
3021 Walnut Street, Chicago, lil. 











TYPEWRITERS. 
Prices $15. OLD or RENTED 
anywhere at Ke MANUFACTURERS’ 


, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE. Free Trial. Installment 


ate Tae Write for 81 
EMPORIUM, 34-38 W. Lake Si_ 


“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


: The best and most economical Paper 
A owe! Fastener on the market. Sold direct 
ppmec tor. | from factory to user. 

















PACKED 1,000 TO THE BOX 
1,000, Postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
6,000, Postpaid on receipt of One Dollar. 
PACKED 10,000 TO THE BOX, F.O. B. BUFFALO 


BO 000 . ccc cccwcces 8c per 1,000 
esc. ecsecedeee 6c per 1,000 
UE 6c per 1,000 
BUFFALO AUTOMATIC MFG. CO. 

467 Washington Street Buffalo, HN. Y 
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The 
Trained 
Man is 
Winning 
Today 


In every business 
crisis the efficient 
man—the ‘rained 
man—stands on 


FRED H. GURTLER solid rock, but the 
Permanent Winner of the Sth pe ys1tion of the un- 


International Speed Contest. trained rests liter- 
ally on sand. He is the first to be dropped 
when retrenchment begins. 

Know your business as thoroughly as the 
best and nothing can keep you from reaching 
the top rung of the ladder of success. 

Aim to be the best trained man in your 
field. Train yourself to do next year’s work 
better than this year’s. 

The Gurtler Efficiency Course is training 
stenographers to be more efficient. It can 
help you to become one of the most highly 
trained and best paid Gregg writers in the 
country. 

The unique feature of this course is that 
my instruction is Jersona/, designed for your 
individual needs. Asa member of my ef- 
ficiency class you receive the pointers which 
have made the expert, the high salaried sten- 
ographer. The course will help you pre — 
for your next o portunity to mount higher 
More training, better training, insurcs ad- 
vancement. 

The Gurtler Efficiency Course is for those 
who have taken a business college or high 
school stenographic course. It supplies the 
touches that mark the finished expert 


The Course That Raises Salaries 


It is gratifying indeed to hear one student 
after another say, ‘‘I got a raise last week 
which more than pays for the entire course. 
One reports a raise of $50 a year, another of 
$100, another of $200. 

Mr. William R. Yielding of Buffalo. Wyoming, 
writes; ‘I take pleasure in telling you that I received 
an increase in salary, beginning with the first of the 
year, which will much more than pay for the course.” 

Ask for the names of students of Efficiency Course 
who have received appointments as official Court Ke- 
porters in the last year. 

Every ambitious stenographer should awe a copy of my 
Efficiency Books: Court Practice 60c, Getting the Position 25¢. 


FRED H. GURTLER. Court Reporter 

706 Title and Trust Bidg.. Chicago. Ill. 

Please send me proof that your Shorthand Efficiency 
Course can help me. It is understood that this in- 
quiry places me under no obligation whatever. 
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(Dependable Pen 


‘Trade Mart Registered RNS 


was used by Mr. Post in winning 

the Chicago Gregg Shorthand 

Association Gold Medal, June 10, 

1915, 98.5 per cent. accuracy; was 

also used by Mr. Post in report- 

ing the entire Cook County 

Grand Jury investigation of the 
Eastland disaster. 

@ You may think you don’t want a fountain pen, but | 
know in order to do your best, that you need the ‘‘ De- 
pendable,’’ whether you are student or expert. Pen 
notes are easier to make, easier to read, and the same at 
all times—and are FASTER. 


@ When you get the ‘‘Dependable’’ fountain pen, you 
not only buy pen perfection, the good of all pens in one, 
but you benefit by my experience as stenographer, 
teacher, and court reporter. 


(improveo ‘‘Ten-Year-Pen,” FORMERLY OF Boston) 





has the simplest self-filling device, air-tight screw-cap, 
**concave grip,’’ 14K solid gold point, and the ten-year 
guarantee, all for $3. 

@ Write for my selling proposition. 

@ ‘‘Stepping Stones to Shorthand Speed,’’ FREE. 

@ Send $3 to-day for your pen, with specimen of your short- 
hand on the paper you use. Money back in 30 days if 
you are not pleased. 


Hermann Frederic Post owner Dependable rts Siicaco."c ss: 
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The 


“Silent 
Smith’’ 


New Model 8 





Ball Bearing—Long Wearing 


Ore of the greatest retail merchants of the country built his busi- 
ness upon the maxim—‘The customer is always right.” This 
principle has been followed in the manufacture of the 


L.C. Smith©& Bros. typewriter 


The wants of the user have dictated its construction. The user 
has decided in favor of certain improvements, now incorporated in 


the New Model 8. Here are some of them: 


Silence of Operation—The most silent running efficient typewriter ever placed on 
the market. Absolute silence has been very nearly attained. 


Decimal Tabulator—A help in billing and tabulating. There is no extra charge 
for this convenience. 


Variable Line Spacer—Enables the operator to start on a given line and space 
from point of starting; also to write on ruled lines whose spacing varies from type- 
writer spacing. A great help in card work 


Faster Ribbon Feed—insures new place of impact for each type face. 

Choice of Carriage Return—Upon special order the new left hand carriage 

return will be furnished in place of the right hand. 
All the important features of previous models have been retained—ball bearing 
carriage, typebars and capital shift; back spacer, key-controlled ribbon, remov- 
able platen, protected type, flexible paper feed and automatic ribbon reverse. 


Write for new catalog of Model 8. It will explain why the 
L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter is a synonym for superior service 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Branches in all principal cities. Factory and Home Office: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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MOSH Atsrort.ts. High Schools 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
(Cf M MI EC \| —just a sample of the many good schools that recently 
[ i ay | H i RS selected our candidates. 
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Teachers’ Agencies 





GOOD SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 











During September and October we conduct a special 
\ z EMERGENCY SERVICE. If you want a position, or 
1) if | \| [\ if you need a commercial teacher, let us aid you. Our 


service extends to all parts of the country. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Robert A. Grant, Manager Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 








B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 








@ Teachers desiring positions The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


are referred to these agencies ecomate Fifth Avenue, Now ¥ 
. d I} d l duates. 
as worthy of their confidence. cialists. and other teachers to colleges and schools. 





gq Mention the Gregg Writer The Agency receives many calls for commercial 


wh ‘tin a public and private schools, and busi- 
en wri ness colleges, 
&- WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 

















FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY *thicscc*"* 


Over 40,000 Positions Filled. 32nd Year. We have this year broken all previous records 
of the Agency. We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies, and for the fall of 1915. 
Circular and membership form sent on application. 


OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portiand, Berkeley, Los Angeles 








Albany Teachers’ Agency| | September Positions 


We receive many calls by telegraph and Special 


(inconporaten) Delivery letters for commercial teachers to al unex 
ent : t vacancies. Are you yet availa ra 
Has good positions for good Commercial position? if so, write our our free Hesratere. & 
Teachers. Send for Bulletin. qualifications briefly. 
ae THE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
81 CHAPEL ST., ALB » hee Ue MARION, INDIANA 

















New Bedford, St. Louis and Phoenix 


Besides the other positions obtained by our teachers, our candidates were taken within the last thirty days for 
high schools in New Bedford (Mass.), St. is (two), Phoenix, Concord (Mass.), and Link's Business College, 
Portland, Oregon. Efficiency is our watchword. May we help you? Earollment free. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
(A Specialty by a Specialist) 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager 35 Ocean Street, BEVERLY, MASS. 
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WE RECOMMEND TEACHERS ONLY 


when asked to do so by employers direct. More than 11,000 brainy men and women placed by us. Universities, 


Colleges, Normal and Public Schools our patrons. No registration fee necessary for good commercial teachers. 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’'N - - - 698 Scarritt Bidg.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





















YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the 
reason why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
of thirty years of the successes and failures of applications. 

623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 










Western Office 
Realty ., Spokane,Wash. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 












Seven Positions Filled In One Day !!! 


This is our record on August 8. One went to ST. LOUIS HIGH SCHOOL. Since that date we have filled from one to 
five places daily. Our candidates have recently been elected at LITTLE ROCK, OMAHA, CINCINNATI, NEWARK, 
HARTFORD, NIAGARA FALLS, PITTSBURGH, LINCOLN, SIOUX CITY, BIRMINGHAM, and in many small cities. 


We need more first-class Commercial Teachers 


ee ee eB 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY (Inc.) BOWLING GREEN, KY. 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


In yen Schools, Private Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges. As publishers of the 
annual ‘‘Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency School Directories,” of sixteen Western States, we 
are in touch with ne arly all the schools throughout the entire West. 

Write us to-day for Free Booklet showing how we place our teachers. 





WM. RUFFER, Manager Oe Sa 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the ROCKY MF IFA CHERS' 


Rocky Mountain Region ACENCcCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 














THE THURSTON fetter rete 


in answer to Direct Calls f 
e any position at any time. Our Free Booklet tells ~ to apply for — 


ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill . NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 








NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The leading Agency for the entire West and Alaska 


We place the majority of our teachers in July, August and September. 
Write immediately for free circular. 


BOISE, IDAHO 














Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


602 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, lowa 


1, - Will enroll good teachers. 

2. Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying positions in the Mrppie Srares, 
and the Great West and Norrawest. 

8. Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 

4. Will send full particulars on request. 


Write for our plans to-day. 
Cc. R. SCROGGIE, Proprietor AND MANAGER 
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CONFINED WITHIN THE LIMITS OF 
A SCHOOLROOM 


Principals, teachers, and pupils are apt to have their line of 


vision considerably narrowed. As a broad knowledge of thor- 
ough business is the ultimate aim and hope of each, it is essential 
that every opportunity should be taken to glean such informa- 
tion in the easiest possible way. A business education is incom- 
plete without a knowledge, more or less practical, of the many 
machines and appliances for shortening time and labor now in 
everyday use in progressive offices. They represent the highest 
efficiency in the conduct of modern business. 


The 12th Annual New York Business Show 


will be held at the 69th Regiment Armory, Lexington Avenue, 
25th and 26th Streets, New York City, during the week October 
25th to 80th, 1915. Here, under one roof, will be on display all 


the newest and latest machines and inventions designed with the 


sole idea of promoting BUSINESS EFFICENCY >; new ways 
of economizing daily business expenses; hints for increasing 
sales; expediting office routine; eliminating errors and saving 
time and money. The Business Show will be an education in 
itself and brimful of practical suggestions and helpful ideas to 
every school man. Make it a point to attend personally. 

On MONDAY evening, October 25th, at 7 P. M., will be 
held the 


International Championship and Amateur Typewriting 
Contests for Speed and Accuracy 


Open to all writers. The fastest typewriter operators in the 
world will be present. 

Write to-day, inclosing business card and stamped addressed 
envelope, for free tickets. 








ANNUAL BUSINESS SHOW COMPANY 
150 Nassau Street, New York 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


The New Dowst Binder for The Gregs Writer 
ONE DOLLAR 


Just what you have wanted all year! A new arrangement with 
the manufacturer makes this low price possible and allows us to offer the Binder also 
in combination with your subscription. 








To secure the special rate on the Binder with your order, you must use the coupon below. 
The special offer will not be good without a coupon. 


This Binder holds one or a dozen 
copies equally well, and can be ex- 
panded to cover more than a year's 
issues if desired. 


The New Binder is of dark green 
Vellum de Luxe over stiff board, 
with a flexible cloth back to allow 
expansion. 

The title of the magazine is 
stamped in gold on the cover. 


Extra rods and posts can be or- 
dered as needed. Rods, 1c each, 
15c per doz.; Posts, lc each. 





The Special Prices on Canadian and Foreign Orders will be quoted on request. 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Sen Francisco | New York Chicago San Francisco 


(Order from nearest Office) (Order from nearest Office) 
Geytiemen—lInclosed find $1.75, for which Geyttemen—lInclosed find $2.25, for which 
please send me The Gregg Writer for one year | Please send me The Gregg Writer for two years 


and binder for same. and binder for same. 

I itireiiedithiicdicteahimnccemectiipcincinensiinietiiaitiiinnt SE eS ee eet sil 
ee ee ee: eee eee Street and No............. nate sninscignalletanaellitatie 
City and State ............... SE i ek ae ae ae: 
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One of the Easiest 
Things in the World 


is to become RUSTY on commercial teaching. Every big 
concern in the country is constantly working for ter efh- 
ciency in its ofhces, and the commercial Sdiches who neglects 
to study the changes will be teaching obsolete practice. Book- 
keeping, for instance, is now taught from the ACCOUNT- 
ING standpoint in the best institutions. Anyone who writes 
the * ‘l-beg-to-advise’” style of business letter now is considered 
a ‘‘has-been.”” There is no room for the commercial teacher 


of the ‘‘old school,”” because students nightly expect to be 
taught the very latest practice. 


The Business Journal has undertaken the task of gathering all the |f 
latest methods, classifying them, and making them available for you month 
by month. If you will just read your Business Journal, there is no d 

of your falling behind— for some of the best commercial educators in 
country will see that you don’t. Here is some of the matter, for instance, 
now beginning in The Business Journal : 


The articles on C ial Education, by Dr. Lee Gallo- problems on Bookkeeping that will run throughout the entire 
way, of New York University, yaremy | of the Nat'l Ass'n = year. 
of Corporation Schools, give & grasp of the whole citeation Professor Edward Hall Gardner, of the University of Wis- 








as it exists to-day in uni consin, is conducting « course in — business letters cs 
corporation schools, nd abode oltre” = it is done to-day, covering every branch of business cor- 
respondence 








Robert H. Montgomery, Assistant Professor of Accounting. . 
Columbia University, Ex-P: There is a most interesting series of articles on the teaching 


of Public A ts, —— ied of shorthand by Margaret O'Malley Cavanaugh, Instructor 
AUDITING. — - in Gregg Shorthand at LaCrosse (Wis.) High School. 


Professor Edward P. Moxey, of the University of Peaneyl-  fPavard C- Mills. C- C- Liste, HL Danser and S: E. 


went COST ACCOUNTING, Oe nr the Newich Comme 
Harold Dudley Greeley, C. P. A., Director Department of College, has a series of practical, money-making articles on 
Accounting, Arbuckle Institute, is giving a series of graded _the building up of a commercial school. 

No magazine of commercial education has before offered anything that approaches 7 
this kind of material. If you are a commercial teacher, you simply can't afford # <” 
not to follow these discussions. Ff 
The subscription price of The Business Journal is within the reach of any 
teacher, being only $1.00 a year. You will never make a better investment. 
Send your subscription mow and get the articles starting in the Sep» 7 
tember number. Use the attached coupon. oy 





¢ 


4 
20 Vesey Street £ 


The Business Journal sew vonc", 427" 











ae 
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PRACTICAL BUSINESS SCHOOL 
WALTER RASMUSSEN, Prormcror, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Special Courses for teachers, reporters, and civil service. 
Individual Instruction, Catalog. 





The Yates-Fisher 
Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 


624 South Michigan Avenue 





CHICAGO 














DBAR JANE: 
I have at last found the pencil 
that does make a difference. 


DIXON’S 


STENOGRAPHER PENCILS 





HAVE had great success in plac- 
ing Gregg Shorthand people. Miss 
Inez Slater was located through 


make my notes more readable 
and my werk less tiresome. Do 


ask your Stationer about them : : 
sconpha easepemann Me. 50-3 40 me in the Whitewater, Wisconsin, 


State Normal School, Miss Amy Fox 
in the LaGrange, Illinois, High School 
at $1250, Mr. H. C. Ward in the 
Portage, Wisconsin, High School at 
$1200, and Mr. S. D. Birath as head 
of the Commercial Department in 
the New Castle, Pennsylvania, High 


the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
dorsey City, N. 4. 








School. Our agency charges a regis- 








Watch your wrapper for date of tration fee, but gives value received. 








e&piration of your subscription. 

















Copy-Supporter 


For any Typewriter, on any Desk, for Bookkeeping 
and Billing Machines and Check Writer 
Has exclusive features that make it a wonderful conven- 
ience, not only for transcribing from notebook, but for 
billing, and copying from Report Sheets up to largest size. 
It enables the typist to work 30 to 50 per cent. faster, with a 
corresponding reduction of effort, and under conditions that 
eliminate expensive errors. 


One Concern Alone Is Now Using Nearly 500 LINE-A-TIMES 


The thousands of offices that are constantly putting in LINE-A-TIMES do so when they come to 
realize that a typist who is made to feel “‘right’’ all day, can do more and better transcribing and 
copying than one who works under the handicap of having to strain the eyes, and twist the 
neck, shoulders and body, bending forward or looking to one side hundreds of times a day, 

to read copy. 


Our FREE BOO tells in words and shows in ‘illustra- 

tions how to increase the earning 
power of every typewriter 50 to 75 cents a day with the aid of a 
LINE-A-TIME. Let us send you a copy. 


THE LINE-A-TIME MFG. CO., Inc. 


96 South Avenue ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


In Business five years 
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Classified 
Advertising 











RATES:—Twenty-five Cents a line; minimum 
four lines, maximum unlimited, payable in ad- 
vance. Copy must bein our hands 10th of month 
preceding publication. 





‘COMMERCIAL TEACHERS WANTED 


~ QUALIFIED AND EXPERIENCED TEACHERS for 
WESTERN HIGH SCHOOLS SHOULD REGISTER 
NOW. Free registration to graduates. Write today. 
Business-Men’s Clearing House, Denver, Colo. 


ti HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR U. S. GOVERN- 
MENT LIFE JOBS. $65 to$150 month. Vacations with 
full pay. No layoffs. Short hours. Common education 
sufficient. “Pull” unnecessary. Write immediately for 
free list of positions now obtainable. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B171, Rechester, N. Y. 


a STENOGRAPHERS 


STE ENOGRAPHERS WANTED by U. 8S. Government. 
Salary, $900.00 to $1,500.00. Our special course of prepara- 
tion has placed scores of stenographers in splendid Gov- 
ernment positions. You can master it at home in spare 

















time. Send for Free Booklet—““The Government Stenog- 
rapher.” C. F. McDaniel, Pres., Box 2500, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 





THERE IS A LARGE DEMAND for competent Laem - 


men stenographers from mining and mercantile com: 
throughout the west. We can locate you with little delay. 
Business Men’s Clearing House, Denver, Colo. 


HELP WANTED 
We help you keep your hands clean and soft as velvet. 
Send ten cents for generous simple of our WONDER- 
CLEAN paste. Removes ink and ribbon stains like magic. 
Leon-Lang, Box 651, Boise, Idaho. 








Stenographers Wanted 














Higgins’ 
Eternal Ink 


Writes EVERLASTINGLY Black. 
Good in Fountain Pens. 

2-oz. bottle, by mail 20 cents. 

At Dealers Generally, 


CHAS. M.-HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


GREGG 











271 9th St., Brookiyn, N. Y. .Z 
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if you ere plodding washing your 
teeth—with an unfu ambition 90° 
—to be somebody, | can =~ (- 
successful man man you want to be. 
of others who g adly Casiiy Saree, i 
and Jearn for whee — 
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With Every. LAW LIBRARY 
Bvery Course TYyos" page “ssandard 











SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
SchOoL OF LAW, Manhation Bullding, Ohicaga, Ii. Gem Dat 


I would like to k afl shou New Special Offer you are 7° p= 

oond mm ter te tad CASTE Lt 
wi 

book on™” “How to Learn Law. 

FRAMES. cocccccocccecboccocesces peccocccoccococcscccnscesoses eee 

AdMIESS.... 000 snevescses eoceccoocsesoocessens coccccccccccescoces 
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Keep Up With New 
Methods in Business! 








Changing commercial conditions 
bring changing methods. ‘‘The 
Business Journal” will give you 
each month up-to-date instruction 
in business branches. Live arti- 
cles on commercial subjects, busi- 
ness law, advertising, English and 
salesmanship are in every issue. 

Beginning with September, the 
Journal will give complete courses 
in bookkeeping, shorthand, pen- 
manship and correspondence. 

Send $1 now for a year's sub- 
scription. It means a broader 
training for you—and training 
brings opportunity. 

A copy of the current issue sent for ten 
cents in stamps. 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 











YOU CAN’T DO IT! 


You cannot be a successful 
stenographer without reading 
the magazine of your profession 


The Stenographer and 
Phonographic World 


How to Prepare for Private Secretaryship 
The Great Advantage of Civil Service 
The newest “‘Wrinkles"’ in Typewriting 
Opportunities in the Field of Business 


A POST-GRADUATE COURSE 


Best expresses what this monthly magazine will give 
you, and—more than all else—the uplift and inspira- 
tion which comes from contact with bright minds 
working on your identical problem. 


Profitless reading is pure waste of time. One Dollar 
spent in a year’s subscription to this magazine will 
return to you in value ten-fold. 

Write to-day. Sample copy, 10 cents; three months, 
25 cents; one year, $1.00. 


Send ten names and receive an attractive booklet. 





The Stenographer and Phonographic 
World 428 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Muscular Movement 


Lends Itself Readily 


As Taught Through The P 


Writi 
er Method 


to the Practice of 


Gregg Shorthand 


Efficiency in the Palmer Method and expertness in Gregg Shorthand are inter- 
dependable qualities. One strengthens the other. If you are an expert in the short- 
hand end of the proposition, why not qualify in 


We offer you a fascinating course THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE. Failure is 
im ible if you enroll with us and do your part. 

The entire cost of the course is only $10, time limited to one year. You can probably 
complete the course in less than one year and obtain a beautiful teachers’ certificate 
recommending you as well qualified to teach the Palmer Method of Business Writing. 


The Palmer Method is surely becoming the uni- the public schools of Arizona. Last year it was 
versalsystem. It has been ted for 10,000 out officially adopted by the State of Montana. This 
of the 15,000 classes of New York City. In 1910it year it has been ad by the States of 
- ene § adopted . all ry public schools and ~ 7-7 Approximately, the Palmer 

hicago Boston. In 1911 it was adopted by used in more n Towns and 
Detroit. The came pear tt wee adapted for oh Villasee in the United tates and Canada. 


Phare bo cenetess oa Oe cage Se el eatin nd mpntily Sar Gane whe are quali- 
fied in shorthand and typewriting. Think it over and let us bear from you. 


Correspond: School Department 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY - 30 Irving Place’ - 
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New Way in Typewriting 
Doubles Stenographers’ Pay 


Hundreds Formerly Earning $8 to $15 Weekly, 
Now Receive $25, $35 and even $50 with 
Work Easier Than Ever Before. 


A Wholly New Idea 


Why doesn't the average stenographer'make more money? What 
is it that holds so many down to long hours and hard work at a 
salary of only a few dollars each week ? 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it’s because they can't turn 
their shorthand notes into finished letters or other typewritten 
material quickly enough—it’s because they are too slow on the 
typewriter. 

Results are what count. Stenographers are paid, whether they 
know it or not, for ‘Ae guantity and ‘he guaitdty of their Antshed 
work, 

Talk to any stenographer who is making $25 or more a week and 
he or she will tell you that in large measure the secret of his or 
her success has been speed—vrea/ sfeed—and accuracy on the 
machine. ‘This is getting to be more true each day. Business 
men will no longer put up with slow, bungling work on the type- 
writer. They gladly pay two or three times the*former salaries to 
stenographers who become expert typists, because they have found 








it is genuine economy to do so. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute 
Guaranteed 





The Tulloss New Way. radically dif- 
ferent from any other system, is con- 
ceded to be the greatest step in writing 
efficiency since the invention of the 
typewriter itself, 

Already thousands of stenographers 
and other typewriter users who never 
exceeded thirty to forty words a min- 
ute. are writing 80 to 100 words with 
half the effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than they ever could 
before. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don’t confuse this new way in type 
writing with any system of the past. 
There hag never been anything like it 
before. Special Gymnastic Finger- 
Training exercises away from thesmea- 
chine bring results in days that or 
dinary methods will not prodace in 
months. 

Among the thousands of operators 
who have taken up the system. are 
hundreds of graduates of business col- 
leges and special typewriting courses 
—great numbers were so-called touch 
writers — yet. there has not been a 





you may have had. 





Not for.Stenographers Alone—— 


The New Way in Typewriting is not for stenographers alone. We are 
teaching it to ministers, lawyers, reporters, advertising men, writers 
business men—to men and women in every profession who use the type 
writer, and it’s amazingly easy to learn, no matter how little experience 


sinele one who’ hasn’t dowdled or 
trebied his or her speed and accuracy. 
and the salaries have been increased 
from $8 to $15 a week, their former 
salaries, to $25, $30, $40 and even $50. 


Valuable Book Free 


We eannot describe here the secret 
principle of this new method. But we 
have prepared a book which tells al! 
about it in complete detail, which is 
free to those interested. It is a big 
48-page book, brimful of eye-opening 
ideas and valuable information. It 


“explains bow by this. anique new 


method you can in a few short weeks 
transform your typewriting and make 
it easy, accurate and anaunay speedy 
—how you can surprise yourself by the 
increase in salary you can gain. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead — if 
you want to make your work easier— 
if you want to put more money in your 
say envelope—get this book at once. 
fe will be a revelation to you. 


Tear off the coupon now before you 
turn the page. 

















Two Salary Increases 
Within a Year—Due 
to Tulloss Course 
The Tulloss New Way in 
creased my speed and acce- 
racy in typewriting fully 108 per 
cent My salary has in- 
creased twice and | know that 
each inerease was dee to m 

ability on the typew 

have nothing but praise the 
Tulloss School 

Cc. H. Haves, U. S. Bugineer’s Office, 
New Orleags. La. 


Speed Accuracy — 
Doubled Salary 


Am now Chief Clerk to the 
Dept. of Parks and Public 
Property Salary © exac 
double what it was when 
tock up the study of fhe Tul- 


ys loss Method. I can only say 
* if you desire to increase your 
ability and salary, you will 


make no mistake in taking this 

Course. The tastruction is of the highest . 
ANNA 5. CURBISON, 

109 Hoerner St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Salary Increased 40 
—Then 20% More— 
Work Far Easier 


Yours of the @th. T certainly 
know that the Tulloss Course 
produces accuracy and speed, 
—the two great essentials Of 
good typewriting — and puts 
the student in «a to 
demand a higher sa . Since 
writing the letter you Saw, 
ing of a 40 per cent increase, | have had another in- 
creas® of 20 pér cent. . 
Cc. E. VERRALL. care Martin & Holl, Architects, 
Provideace, R. I. 


50 Words to 80— 
$70 Monthly to $150 
From a speed of less than ® 
words per minute, this Method 
quickly cnabied me to write 60 
and over. From §70 4 month 
wheh 1 took up the — : 

was soon drawing $150—sal 
more than doubled. There is 
no comparison whatever be- 
tween the Tulloss Method antl 
the ordinary systems. 

A. H. GARDINE 
429 Hawthorne Place, Wi. 


80 Words a Minute— 
Salary Increased 25% 
This unique methed has been 
a revelation to me. ft brought 

tly speed up to over 80 

per minute, and increased aly 
salary by over 25 per cent. 

I believe it to be the only 
typewriting instruction 
that is based upon a 
scientific analysis 
ot the physical 
facts relating to the development of 
expert ability These Exercises 
will benefit the student more 
than years of erdimary prac- 


















Gentlemen: 


nates Please send me 
1. G. Birsiery, your 
1452 West about the New Way 


in Typewriting. 
incurs no obligation on 
my part. 


Adams Street, 
Chicage, 








REMINGTON 


Typewriter Company Awards 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
(Confirmed by Superior Jury) 


GRAND 
PRIZE 


FOR “EXCELLENCE OF ITS PRODUCT.” 


GOLD MEDAL ‘OF HONOR—For “Its Educa- 
tional Value.” 


GOLD MEDAL—For “The Flexibility and Wide 
Range of its Adding and Subtracting Typewriter.” 
Wahl Mechanism. 


GOLD MEDAL—To Remtico Typewriter Ribbon 
and Carbon Papers—For “Quality and Variety.” 


Highest Possible Award in Every 
Department of Our Business 


—_—_ 


Remington Typewriter Company 
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